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ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS to our CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lines on the Nativity of Chrift did not arrive till after Chriftmas Day, 
“they will, however, keep till that Feftival comes again, without lofing ary 
of their Spirit. 
Night, a Poem, by H. P. is under confideration. 
An Epiftle from Noit Kurcet is received, and fhall appear in our next. 


Hymn to Chriftmas Day did not come to Hand till it was too late te 
be introduced. 


The unfortunate Tar fhall be duly attended to. 

Laconic’s Epiftle to the Editor of the Town and Country Magazine, is 
not fufficiently accurate for Infertion: we will, however, give the whole 
Subftance of it in a few Words.—He fays the News-papers are filled with 
Dreffes, and Addreffs, but no Red xeffes are to be found. 


| The Linnet, a Sonnet, is deftitute of Harmony; the Title of Sparrow, 
would have been more applicable to the Poem. 


Grimaldi’s Tale is received. 


A Differtation on Skaiting, by a Zealander, thall be inferted, if she 
Froft fhould happen to continue. 


Memoirs of Tippoo Saib in our next. 




















ADDRESS 


TO THE 


PU BLI GC, 





HE Arrival of a New Year reminds us of the An- 

nual Tribute of Thanks fo juftly due to our nume- 

tous Readers and Correfpondents: to the former we are 

indebted for the very extenfive Sale of our Mifcellany ; 

to the latter for their ingenious contributions, which have 

greatly tended to render it fo deferving of the Public’s 
Approbation. : 


For the Space of Twenty-four Years, the Town and 
Country Magazine has fupported a very eminent Rank 
among the periodical Publications of this Country, and 
we truft it will continue to claim the Approbation of 
our Readers. We congratulate ourfelves upon this Con- 
fideration; for, as we are determined to exert our beft 
Endeavours, Succefs will be the natural Confequence. 
Readers of Tafte and Genius, like the Encouragers of 
this Mifcellany, are as capable of difcovering Merit, as 
they are liberal in rewarding it. 


We propofe, however, to begin the -Year with a 
trifling Alteration of our Plan, which we confider an 
Improvement, and hope our Readers will be of the 
fame Opinion. Inftead of the Hiftories of the Téte- 
a-Téte, the unavoidable Samenefs of which has dif- 
pleafed fome of our Subfcribers, we propofe to intro- 
duce Articles of a more general Nature, which will alfo 
enable us to embellifh our Work with more interefting 
Engravings than an invariable Reprefentation of a Pair 


of Heads. - 
his 




















( vi ) 


This Improvement has been fuggefted to us by many 
of our Friends; and as the Meafure which they have 
recommended will be conducive to their Pleafure, without 
diminifhing our Emoluments, we readily fubmit to their 
Propoial. 


We fhall therefore be no longer fettered, and flavifhly 
reftricted to a confined Department: Variety is now 
our Motto; and we flatter ourfelves, that we fhall be 
able to furnifh fuch a Melange as will do us Honour, 
and afford our Supporters much Amufement and In- 
formation. 


Relying upon the Affiftance of our Correfpondents, 
the Encouragement of the Public, and our own affiduous 
Endeavours, we expect a Scries of that Succefs which 
we have fo many Years experienced. 
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HEA RKEREREKRKXEKEKEKKEKRHKERHKEBR 


To the Editor of the Town and Cotn- 
try Magazine 
SIR, 


Twas cuftomary, in the year 1780, 
when an unruly mob, headed by | 





Lord George Gordon, ufed their ut- 
moft efforts to root Roman Catholics | 
out of the land—to write upon the. 
doors and window-fhutters, No Po- | 
pery-—I fhould not be furprized, if, | 
in the fpace of a few years, the cuf- 
tom fhould be univerfally adopted, 
of having printed in golden letters 
upon the forehead— No Critici/m. 
Indeed criticifm feems to be now 
what popery was a century or two 
back, it prevails and darkens the 
land. But it feems to me, to be at 
the meridian of its glory, and there- 
fore muft foon fuffer a declenfion. 
Every one is ready to turn critic up- 
on the least occafion, and a great 
many upon no occasion at all. Go 


to the chureh, and you will hear at 
the conclufion of the fermon, almoft 
' €re you have paffed its portals, fome 
extolling the clergyman’s abilities, 








while others are vehemently ex- 
claiming againft his contra€ted views 
of the gofpel. Go into the fenate, 
and inadvertently make a lapfus lin- 
quz as “‘ timidity inftead of teme- 
rity,” if is certain to be fent exprefs 
all over the kingdom. But I faid 
that it darkens the land, yes, and I 
fay it again, for it is certainly a 
truth, that many young men, al- 
though brilliant in fpeech, and of 
fine parts, are debarred the liberty 
of delivering their fentiments on a 
fubjeét in our clubs, debating focie- 
ties, public meetings, &c. becaufe 


| they are fearful of incurring the en- 


vious grins, and farcaftic {neers of 
lurking critics; and alfo many 
young authors dare not venture their 
compofitions abroad into the world, 
becaufe of thofe fwarms of critics 
which every town abounds with; 
and becaufe of that tribunal of cri- 
ticifm which is eftablifhed in your 
great metropolis. But, Sir, there 
are two fpecies of critics; the one, 
the friendly; and the other, the 

fnarling 




















8 A Day’s Excurfion. 


fnarling critic. @ The former (which 
Is rarely to be found) is aCtuated by 
the principles of friendfhip; the lat- 
ter, by all the ill-nature and ran- 
cour imaginable. 

To conclude, I am ‘no advocate 
for criticifm, for I am well per- 
fuaded, that its pernicious and mif- 
chievous. effects on fociety, greatly 
outweigh any real good that is re- 
ceived from it. 


I am, Sir, 
your obedient fervant, 
The Rector of L—— 





A DAY’S EXCURSION ; 


A Fragment. 


oder coach being ready, we im- 

mediately fet off, and did not 
ftop till we got to a village fome miles 
from Londonp, but as rural as any at 
ten times the diftance. 

«© What a contraft,” faid I, * is 
this to the metropolis! how refrefh- 
ing the fcent of the new-mown hay !” 
which was nearly got in. 

‘© | would rather be refrefhed by 
the fmell of dinner,” replied - Uncle 
Crufty. 

Now we were all, fave my uncle, 
in a difpofition to pleafe and be 
pleafed; but he never appears in 
either humour; every thing with him 
is wrong; a continued round of growl- 
ing from morning to night fupplies 
the place of cheerfulnefs, Itis true, 
we know him; but how infult- 
ing muft fuch a condutt be to a ftran- 
ger, who does not know that‘ his 
pleafure is to give others pain. 

«© What is in the larder, waiter,”’ 
continued he; ‘* here’s nothing fit 
for a Chriftian to eat,”—looking at 
fome fine fifh and excellent flefh as 
ever were dreffed. 

While he was venting curfes upon 
every thing propofed for dinner, we 
took a walk into the village, where 
our attention was engaged by two 





Canary birds in a breeding-cage hung 
at the door of a cottage. 

‘“* This is not only pleafing, but 
inftructing,” faid 1; ‘* fee the mu- 
tual induftry of the pretty warblers !’* 
—they were both with great affiduity 
gathering materials to build their neft. 
—‘* How faithful and difinterefted is 
their union! how unaffected their 
truth! and how great their love! 
Good Heaven! why will not man- 
kind follow their example ?” 

I had not finifhed mufing on the 
excellent leffon, when I heard voices 
within which indicated a very dif- 
ferent conduct in the occupiers to 
that of the innocent birds :—I could 
plainly diftinguifh a male and fe- 
male, in a human form, beftowing 
upon each other the vileft epithets. 
Reproofs were followed by blows, 
in which they both appeared en- 

aged—plates, difhes, pots, and pans, 
flew like bullets in the field of battle, 

“* Such are the bleflings of a matri- 
monial life!’ and the old faying 
about interfering between man and 
wife fortunately occurring to my 
mind, I ieft them. We returned to 
the inn, and found my uncle engaged 
with a piece of cold beef and a bot- 
tle of wine, which he faid ‘‘ was to 
ftay his ftomach, fince dinner would 
not be ready for an hour.” 

While my uncle is indulging his 
appetite, he isin his beft humour, 
though even then he has a hundred 
complaints to vent againft the viands, 
and execrations againft the cook. 
The dinner came in ere he had fi- 


| nifhed his whet; it certainly was 


unexpeéted; but my uncle ran from 
the fideboard to the table with an 
amazing attivity, and there eat, 
drank, and grumbled, with as great 
an appetite as the hungry traveller, 
or the wretched prifoner. During’ 
his afternoom nap we were very mer- 
ty; and as he kept awake only while: 
he got feated in the coach, we re-- 
turned home in the fame mood with- 
out any material occurrence, 
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The following Apprrss TO HIS 
Majesty, from the Univerfity 
of Oxford, in 1769, feems equally | 
well calculated for the prefent mo- | 
ment; we therefore flatter our- | 
felves that the infertion of it will 
not be difagreeable to our readers, | 
if it fhould onlv be confidered as | 
a matter of curiofity : 


*© To the King’s moft excellent Ma- 
Sef 
< Mf gracious Sovereign, 


as J E your Majefty’s moft loyal 

and faithful fubjeéts, the | 
chancellor, mafters, and fcholars of 
the Univerfity of Oxford, in full 
convocation affembled, humbly de- 
fire to approach your throne with 
hearts full of dutiful affection to 
your royal perfon, and impreffed 
with a moft grateful fenfe of the 
invaluable bieflings derived to thefe 
nations from the prefervation and 
free enjoyment of thofe civil and re- 
ligious rights, which have been the 
great and conftant objects of your 
Majeity’s paternal cave and condutt. “ 

‘* The interefts of true religion 
and liberty, fo effentially interwoven 
with our excellent Conftitution, claim 
the peculiar attention of this femi- 
nary, which has long fubfifted under 
their influence, and can only flourifh 
under their prote¢tion. 

‘© But when the facred name of 
Liberty is proftituted to the defigns 
of fa&tion and fedition, and convert- 
ed into an engine of party rage to 
deftroy that glorious fabric, of which 
it is the ornament and fupport, fuch 
unjuftifiable meafures become more 
dangerous and alarming by the {pe- 
cious and fair .appearances under 
which they are difguifed; and, un- 
lefs feafonably defeated, may termi- 
nate in the ruin of our \happy Con- 
ftitution, which the fad experience 
of former times has taught us to 
dread. 

“© We cannot therefore, without 
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Addrefs to his Majefy from Oxford. 9 


anxiety and goncern, behold the re- 
peated attempts formed by men, 
whofe clamours ‘againft imaginary 
abufes of their conititutional rights 
and privileges, under pretence of 
preferving inviolate our civil liber- 
ties, tend to raife a fpirit of difcord 
and tumult among your faithful fub- 
jects, in open defiance of juftice and 
legal authority, and in violation of 
the peace and good order of govern- 
ment, fo happily eftablifhed under 
your Majefty’s royal protection. 

“© We have feen the courfe ‘of 
executive juftice daringly obftructed, 
and every part of the legiflative 
power infulted and reviled; we have 
feen every art of malice and falfhood 
employed to deftroy all reverence for 
magiftracy, and confidence in go- 
vernment ; we fee the daily and un- 
remitted indignities offered to the 
moft venerable and facred perfona- 
ges: we therefore think ourfelves 
bound, by every tie, focial, civil, 
and religious, by every principle of 
confcientious duty, to exprefs our 
hearty abhorrence of fuch violent and 
unconftitutional proceedings ; and to 
affure your Majefty that it has ever 
been, and ftill is, the conftant objeét 
of our unwearied care, to inftill into 
the minds of the youth of this place, 
the genuine principles of religion and 
liberty ; the fecurity of which (under 
God) effentially depends upon the 
fafety of your Majefty’s perfon, the 
dignity f your crown, and the au- 
thority of the laws: in the due and 
vigorous execution of which, true 
conftitutional liberty confifts, and by 
which alone it can be fupported. 

‘* And we farther beg leave to 
affure your Majefty, that oor 
fhall be wanting on our part to di 
countenance irreligion and profane- 
nefs. We have been always fenfible 
of their evil tendency to fap the 
principles of loyalty to the King, 
and obedience to magiftracy, and to 
diffolve every tie of duty, affection, 


and allegiance: but we are now fully 
B convinced 





















10 * Account of the Steel-Yard, ec. 


convinced of their growing influence, 
by the dangerous aflociations of men, 


who, under the plaufible pretext of 


fupporting our rights and privileges, 
are, by their principles and p ractices, 


the real fubverters of them.” 


pgp ane ne ees + a 


The Streer-Yarpo, &c. deferibed. 
From Pusxnant’s Lonvon 


OT far Soous ce Hall 

was the Steel-Yard, a moft 
noted quay for the landing of whe: it, 
rye, and other grain; cables, matts, 
tar, flax, hemp, linen-cloth, wain- 
fzot, wax, tteel, and other menchan- 
dize, imported by the Fafterlings or 
Germans. Here was the Gujldhalde 


| by nfque con fitetu dinibus cvftimifaue.* Tn 


| vanced the neceffary fum. 


me ee eS 


Jeutonicorum, or Guildhall of thofe | 


people. 
the art of commerce, and fettled here 
even betore the eleventh century ; 
we find them here in the year 979, 
at leaft in the time of king Ethel- 


red ; for the emperor’s men, i. e. the- 


‘They were our matters in| 


Germans of the Steel- Yard, coming | f 


with their fhips, were accounted 
worthy of good laws. They were 
not to foreftall the market from the 
burghers of London; and they were 
fo pay toll, at Chrittmas, two grey 
cloths, aud one brown one, with ten 
pounds of pepper, five pair of gloves, 
two veflels of vinegar; and as many 
at Eafter. The name of this wharf 
is not taken from fteel, the metal, 
which was only a fingle article; but 
trom Stal/-h. ff, or the general, houfe 
of trade of the German nation. ‘The 
powerful league of the Hanfe towns, 
and the proiits we made of their 
trade (for they were for a long feafon 
the great importers of this kingdom) 
onnagt for them great privileges. 

hey had an alderman of London 


for their judge, in cafe of difputes ; 


and they were to be free raf all 
fubfidies to the king, or his hejrs ; 
faving, fays the king, to us and our 
heirs, our ancient prizes, prifis juri- 





vv 


return for thefe litinguidaso fi. 
vours, they were to keep in repair 
the gate called Bishopfgate. In 
1282, they were called on to per- 
form their duty, the gate being at 
that time in a ruinous ftate; they 
retufed; but being compelled by law, 
Gerard “Marbod, their alderman, ad. 
In 14.79, 
it was even rebuilt in a moft mag- 
nificent manner, by the merchants 
of the Stecl-Yard. As they de- 
creafed in ftrength, and we grew 
mere powerful and more politic, we 
began to abridge their privileges. 
We found that tis potent company, 
by their weight, nee rfered with one 
interelt of the natives, and damped 
their fpirit of trade. veral 
revocations and renewals ot the char- 
ter, the houle, In 159” 7, Was fhut 
up, by our wife and patriotic queen, 
aud the German inhabitants expeled 
the kingdoin. 

At this time it is the great repo- 
fitory of the imported iron, which 
furnifhes our me tropol ; with that 
neceffary material. ‘Lhe quantity of 
bars, which fill the yards and ware- 
houfes of this quarter, ftrixe with 
altoniihmeat the mott indifferent be- 
holder. Next to the water-fide are 
two eagles, with imperial crowns 
round their necks, piaced on two 
columns. 

In the hall of this company were 
the two famous pictures, painted in 
ditteraper by Hoibein, reprefenting 
the triumphs of riches and poverty. 
They were lott, being fupp sated to 
have been c arried into | ‘landers, on 
the defiru€tion of the company, and 
from thence. into. France, ff am tu 
learn where they are at prefent, un- 
lefS in the cabinet of M, Fleifchman, 
at Eleffe-Darmitadt. TVhe celebrated 
Chriftian a Mechel, of Bafil, has 
lately publifhed two engravings of 


After fe 
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* Rymer XI. 4098. 
thefe 









































thefe pi®tures, either from the ori- 
ginals, or the drawings, by Zuc- 
chero; for Frid. Zucchero, 1574, 
is at one corner of each print. Draw- 
ings of thefe pictures were found in 
England, by Vertue, afcribed to 
Holbein; and the terfes over them 
to Sir Thomas More.* It appears 
that Zucchero copied them at the 
Steel-Yard; fo probably thofe co- 
pies, 1n procefs of time, might have 
falled into the hands of M. Fleifch- 
man. 

In the Triumph of Riches, Plutus 
is reprefented in a golden car, and 
Fortune fitting before him, flinging 
ixeney into the laps of people, hold- 
in up their garments to receive her 
favours: Ventidius is wrote under 
ene; Gadareus under another; azd 
‘Themiftocles under a man kneeling 
befide the car: Crocfus, Midas, and 
‘{antalus follow ; Narciffus holds the 
horfe of the firft: over their heads, 
in the clouds, is Nemefis. ‘There 
are various allegorical figures, I fhall 
not attempt to explain. Ky the 
fides of the horfes walk dropfical 
and other difeafed figures, the too 
frequent attendants on riches, 

Poverty appears in another car, 
mean and fhattered, half naked, 
{qualid, and meagre. Behind her 
fits Misfortune; before her Memory, 
I’xperience, Induftry, and Hope. 
‘The car is drawn by a pair of oxen, 
and a pair of affes; Diligence drives 
the affes; and Solicitude, with a 
face of care, goads the oxen. By 
the fides of the car walks Labour, 
reprefented by lufty workmen with 
their tools, with chearful looks; and 
behind them Mifery and Beggary, 
in ragged weeds, and with counte 
nances replete with wretchednefs and 
difcontent. 

Not remote from hence, formerly 
ftood the Erber, a vaft houfe or pa- 





* Mr. Walpole’s Anecdotes, 1, 
33, 142. 
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lace. Edward III. for it is not 
traced higher, granted it to one of 
the noble family of the Scroops ; 
from them it fell to. the Nevills, 
Richard, the great earl of Warwick, 
poffeffed it, and lodged here his fa- 
ther, the earl of Salifbury, with five 
hundred men, in the famous con- 
grefs of barons, in the year 1458, 
in which Henry VI. may be faid to 
have been virtually depofed. It of- 
ten changed mafters: Richard IIT? 
repaired it, in whofe time it was 
called the King’s Palace. © It was re- 
built by Sir Thomas Pullifon, mayor, 
in 1584; and afterwards dignified 
by being the refidence of our illuf- 
trious navigator, Sir Francis Drake. 

Beyond the Steel-Yards is Dow- 
gate, now a place of little note, 
Here ftood one of the Roman gates, 
through which was the way for paf- 
fengers, who took boat at the /7a- 
seus, or ferry, into the continuation 
of the military way towards Dover. 
It afterwards became a noted wharf. 

Near Dowgate runs concealed in- 
to the Thames, the ancient Wal- 
brook, or river of Wells, mentioned 
in a charter of the conqueror to the 
college of St. Martin le Grand. It 
rifes to the north of Moorfields, and 
pafled through London Wall, be- 
tween Bifhopfgate and Moorgate; 
and ran through the city: fora lon; 
time it was quite expofed, and had 
over it feveral bridges, which werd 
maintained by the priors of certain 
religious houfes, and others. Be- 
tween two and three centuries ago, 
it was vaulted over with brick ; the 
top paved, and formed into a ftreet ; 
and, for a long time paft, known 
only by name. 

‘The Three Cranes, in the lrztry, 
was the next wharf, which, in old 
times, by royal order, was allotted 
for the landing of wines, as the name 
imports, ‘The cranes were the three 


machines ufed for the landing of 
wines, fuch as we ufe at this dav. 
In the. adjacent lane was the Painted 
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Tavern, 

































































12 Fa/bions. 


Tavern, famous as early as the time 
of Richard II. In this neighbour- 
hood was the great houfe called the 
Vintrie, with vaft wine-vaults be- 
neath. 





FASHIONS. 


TH origin of many, probably 


of moft fafhions, was in the 


endeavour to conceal fome deformity: 


of the inventor. Thus Charles the 
feventh, of France, introduced long 
coats, to hide his ill-made legs. 
Shoes, with very long points, full 
two feet in length, were invented by 
Henry Plantaganet, duke of Anjou, 
to conceal a very large excrefcence 
which he had = one of his feet. 

Sometimes, fafhions are quite re- 
verfed in one age from thofe of ano- 
ther. Thus bags, when firft in fa- 
fhion in. France, were only wore ex 
difoabille. In vifits of ceremony, 
the hair was tied in a ribband, and 
floated over the fhoulders—all which 
is exatly contrary to our prefent fa- 
fhion. Queen Ifabella, of Bavaria, 
as remarkable for her gallantry as 
the fairnefs of her complexion, in- 
troduced a fafhion of leaving the 
fhoulders and part of the neck un- 
covered. 

In England, about the reign of 
Henry the fourth, they wore long 
pointed fhoes, to fuch an immoderate 
length, that they could not walk till 
they were faftened to their knees with 
chains. Luxury improving on this 
ridiculous mode, it was the cuftom of 
an Englifh beau of the fourteenth 
century to have thefe chains of gold 
or filver. A very°accurate account 
of one of this defcription may be 
found in Henry’s Hiftory of Great 
Britain, in his chapter on manners, 
&c. Vol. IV. ‘The ladies of that 
period were not lefs fantaftical in 
their drefs ; and it muft be confefied, 
that the inoft cynical fatirift can have 
no reafon, on a comparifon with 





thofe times,. to’ cenfure our prefent 
modes. 

To this article, as it may probably 
arreft the volatile eye of our fair 
readers, we add what may ferve as 
a hint for the heightening of her 
charms. ‘lacitus remarks of Poppec, 
the queen of Nero, that fhe concealed 
a part of her face: ‘ To the end,’ 
he adds, ‘ that the imagination hav- 
ing fuiler play by tritating curio- 
fity, they might think higher of her 
beauty than if the whole of her face 
had been expofed.’ 





To the Editor of the Town and 
Country Magazine. 


lhe Affetations and Fopperies of 


Heross aad KinGs. 
SIR, 


“THERE is no kind of folly that 

fatire hath faftened upon with 
a keener tooth, than foppery. There 
is {carce a virtue, which hath been 
more highly extolled than magnifi- 
cence. It is natural, therefore, to 
fuppofe, that the noble reception al- 
lowed to the laft, has been the bait 
to feduce fuch numbers into the firft ; 
and yet there is no more fimilitude 
between them, than between paint 
and beauty. 

‘The very effence of the ridiculous 
is affectation ; nor would the owl and 
afs be treated fo ludicroufly, as they 
aiways are, if, over their natural 
dulnefs, they did not wear the mafk 
of wifdom. As Sancho fagacioufly 
declares, we are all as God made us3 
and, therefore, while we continue 
as we are made, are no way obnoxi- 
ous to blame or laughter, for not 
being what we were never defigned 
to be. | ec flo 

But common fenfeis not fubject to 
the will of kings, and challenges a 
prerogative fuperior to theirs. 

Hence it was, that even a dia- 
dem could not cover the afs-ears of 
Midas ; 











Midas; thro” that dazzling circle 
they betrayed themfelves, and every 
fycophant who approached him, 
Jaughed in his fleeve, if not in his 
fovereign’s face. 


Had his aflinine majefty never | 
|of ahero; the Achilles he mimicked 


ftept into the judgment-feat, and 
undertook to be a man of tatte, he 
had never have fallen underthe dif- 
leafure of Apollo, or been ear- 
mark’d for the ridicule of all ages. 

I have ever been particularly 
pleafed with Ovid, for having played 
off this pleafant piece of revenge up- 
ona king: it has ferved to illuftrate 
moft effectually, that if kings are 
gods in power, they are men in 
judgment ; and if moft of thefe ftate 
idols had not been vifited, like Ahab 
and Agamemnon, with a lying {pi- 
rit, it might poflibly have kept them 
from trefpafling on their.own abili- 
tics, and afpiring to be ridiculous. 

But power intoxicates, as well as 
wine, and the phrenzy it creates, 
{eldom evaporates, but in the fleep 
of death. 

Thus Alexander himfelf, tho’ per- 
haps the moft magnanimous of men, 
ridiculoufly enamoured with the cha- 
racter of Achilles, fet up the poct’s 
phantom as his model in all things. 
Hepheftion thus became his Fatro- 
clus, and was lodged in his bofom, 
rather perhaps thro’ affectation, par- 
don the jingle, than affeétion. ‘hus, 
likewife, he piqued himfelf on being 
{wift of foot; as alfo on his own 
perfonal valour, and the giving a 
tree loofe to the moft violent of his 
patiions, And laftly, fuch ftrength 
did this vain-glorious humour of his 
acquire by Jong indulgence, that, 
not fatisfied with the real glory he 
had acquired: by his vi@ories, he 
took pains to blaft the reputation 
of both his parents, in order to be 
efteemed the fon -df> Jupiter. 

_In all thefe lights, as likewife in 
his weeping for more worlds to con- 
quer, as well as his: ambition. to 
excel all’ men in all things, cven 


“—— 


Affcétations and Fopperies of Heroes and Kings. 
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Alexander himfelf becomes as emi- 
nently ridiculous, as, exclufive of 
thefe follies, he was eminently wor. 
thy of admiration. 

The affectations and abfurdities 
of Alexander were, however, thofe 


was the Achilles of Homer; the 
god he was defirous to be derived 
irom, was the king and farher of the 


reft. Glory was the deity he wor- 


fhipped ; and the conteft of gene. 
rofity between him and Porus bears 
witnefs, that he defired to have a 
reputation founded on virtue, as well 
as victory. 

Even Czfar, the man of reafon, 
as well as enterprifes could not help 
being dazzled with the glittering fi- 
gure of tis human. Phoenix. this is 
evident by his. burfting into tears, 
on recolle¢ting that he himfelf was 
fcarce known to the world, at an 
age when Alexander was both the 
wonder and matter of it. ‘Czfar, 
however, did not fuffer his admira- 
tion to hurt his difcretion; and if 
he emulated his virtues, he carefully 
avoided his extravagancies. 

Charles XII. of Sweden, like- 
wife, apparently copied the military 
part of .Alexander’s character; in 
confequence of which, war became 
his element, and to difpofe of king- 


doms, not poffefs them, what he 


principally aimed at, as the fruit of 
his victories: but as Czefar ftudied 
only the excellencies of Alexander, 
Charles. was. enamoured even with 
his faults; and as all defects in a 
fine original are aggravated in a fer- 
vile copy, fo if Alexander was rafh, 
Charles was rafhnefs itfelf; which 
he carried to {uch an extremity, that 
while in the field, fcarce any thing 
lefs than a continua! feries of mira- 
cles could have preferved him from 
day to day. He is not, however, 
to be upbraided with Alexander’s 
debaucheries ;:and if the Greek was 
continent once; ‘the Swede was fo al- 
ways. Alexander again en 

ure, 
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fure, in the midft of a camp, to 


cultivate the arts and {ciences, to be 
elegant, to be magnificent, (let it 
be remembered, I do not fay, to be 


prodigal or ofentatious) 
Chasies was fo immerfed in the drud- 


gery of war, that he forgot the dues | 


ot decency, and in his : figure more 


refembled our ancient Piftol, as dref- | 


fed for the ftlage, than a great King 
and mighty conqueror. ‘Lhe Spar- 

ans were never fo fpruce, as in the 
day of battle; nor can I fee any ne- 
ceflity me a great hero fhould be as 


1 ge 


great a floven. ‘Yo finith with this 
royal honed fe; as Alexander had his 
Hepheftion, C Charles had his prince 


of Wirtenberg: acireumfance which 
I mention only to fhew, that Peter 
the Czar ‘had authorities of all forts 
for calling him, tho’ fomeihat in 
fcorn, the Alexander of the north. 

From what I have been led to fay 
of this glory of the Greeks, I can- 
not forbear stnplciisg a tranfition to 
that mott elegant compliment payed 
toour Henry V. by Shale {pear, who 
introduces his gallant Welchman, 
Fluellyn, drawing a payallel of quite 
anew kind, between him and Alex- 
ander, which he thus makes out: 
«© That as Alexanter, in his rages, 
ant his furies, ant his cholers, ant 
his 3 intignations, ant alfo being a lit- 
tle intoxicates in his prains, tit, in 
his ales, ant his ancres, lock yon, 
kill his frient Clytus: fo alfo Harry 
Monmouth, being in his right wits, 
ant his goot jutgments, turn’t away 
the fat knight!” 

A hint which, perhaps, from a 
fimilar civcumflance, our Laureat may 
improve into a dextrous comparifon 
between G of H —, and 
the faid Harry of Monmouth: on 
which occafion, I wou!d farther re- 








‘commend to his confideration, what 


the fame Fluellyn fays by way of re- 
ply to the king, on being called 
countryman by his majefty :-—* By 
fifou, Lam your majetty’s country- 
man; I care not who know it; I 


| 
| 


j 
| 


whereas | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


; enough to try 
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will confefs it to all the ‘orld. 1 
neet not be afham’t of your majefty, 
praifet be Gar, fo long as your ma- 
jefty is an fam ft man . p> 

King. God keep me fal 

To return. 

We have hitherto touched only 
on the foppe rles or 
heroes; we muft now defcend to 
thofe of kings: in the front of whom 
ftands Xerxes, who, by his mighty 
preparations, feemed rather refolved 
to {wallow Greece, than conquer it: 
all that he fays on that occafion 1s 
in the tumid ftile, and all that he 
does extravagant. We fee hin fur- 
rounded with millions, joining Ku- 

rope and Afia with a bridge, feourg- 

ing the ocean, for thaking of his 
yoke ; and after ail this wondrous 
military parade, glad to make his 
efcape trom a handful of eaemies ia 
a fingle fkiff. 

‘The Danith Canute, once a tyrant 
of Britain, we are told, was fa 
puffed up with royal vanity, as to 
entertain a notion, that with his 
mighty mandate he could controul 
the tides. But if ke was ridiculous 
the experiment, he 
had, likewife, fenfe enou: zh to make 
a proper ufe of it, and to exert his 
power in a way more confonant to 
reafon ever after. 

The expedition of Caligula to. the 
fea-fide, the pomp and {plendour it 
was fet out with, the intercourfe. be- 
tween him and J bis flavith fenate,. in 
the interval, his obliging his legions 
to garnifh their arms with cockle- 
thelis, and his calling them the {poils 
of the ocean, are circumftances fo 
thoroughly | ridiculous, that the 
plainett narration anfwers the end of 
burlefque,. and the very hiutorian 
becomes a fatirift 

Our own. Edward, 1V, having 
raifed a vaft. fum. of money,on his 
people, by way of . benevolence, 
which he condefcended to folicit in 
perfon, pafled. over to Calais with 


a mighty army, moft gallantly fet 
forth, 


atfectatitons of 


siesta son tiline at PLES 





nft 


forth, and with almoft all the no- 

biliry and gentry of the kingdom in 

his train, to afift the duke of bur- 

gundy, and count de St. Paul, in 

making war upon France; but all 
oO ° ° 

ended in a pompous interview of the 


two kings, and a treaty of fubfidy, | 


by which the king and his courtiers 

ot much, and the people, as ufual, 
nothiag at all. 

Henry 


eay lumber of his’ court into the 
field, and who gloried more in giv- 
ing pay to an emperor, (Maximi- 
lian) than in gaining a victory. 
Witnefs, befide, the incredible fuins 
wafted in that oflentatious interview 
between him and Francis, in the 
neighbourhood of Guiines and Ar- 
Gres, the tilts and tournaments, the 
feitivals, mafks, riotings; and all 
the other variety of ways and means 
to confound money, then exhaufted 
to flatter the gaudy difpoiition of the 
king, and which produced no one 


— 


vood confequence, either to hun or 
his fubjects. 


It is, indeed, obfervable, that all 
proceedings of this taudry nature, 
refemble Caligula’s cockle-fhell tri- 
uinpa, they are to be efteetned royal 
fopperies, and anfwer no more in 
politics, than reviews as to the 
atiual bufinefs of a campaign. The 
mountain.ia labour will ferve as a 
common emblem for them all. 

Ile who is fond of a feather on 
the outfide of his head, will have lit- 
tle foiid within; and Edward III. 
ind Henry V. who made, by far, 
the greateft figure of any of our 
Kings, in their attémpts on France, 
have fearce furnifhed che hiftorian 
with a fingle paragraph, concerning 
the fplendour ‘of ‘their equipages, 
which ferves to’ no other end, than, 
as Cyder-Phillips expreiles it, to 


Dazzle the crowd, and, (t them all 
agape, 


The forming confederacies, and 


Tie Barbel Fifher. 


VILL. was another of thefe | 


royal Magnifico’s, who carried the | ier 
' gm | The BAaRBEL FISHER. 
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fighting battles, are very ferious 





things; the very foundations of a 
kingdom are affected. by them; and 
when our whole remaining ftock may 
be neceffary to render all fafe below, 
it does not feem over wife to lavifh 
vait fums in ufelefs, perhaps ridi- 
culous ornaments above. 


ee 


| 
| Iam, Sir, yours, &c. 





An Anecdate. 


IR John Iiawkins relates the fol- 

lowing curious anecdote refpect- 
ing a barbel fither: ‘* Living fome 
years ago, fays he, ** in a village 
on the banks of. the Thames, I was 
ufed, in the fummer months, to 
be much in a boat on the river. It 
happened that, at Shepperton, where 
I had been for a few days, I fre- 
quently paffed an elderly gentleman 





pofe you make up in weight. 
fir, replied he, that is juft as it hape 


in his boat, who appeared to be 
fihing at different ftations for bar- 
bel. After a few falutations had 
paffed between us, and we were be- 
come a little acquainted, »I took 
occafion to enquire of him, what 
diverfion he had met with. Sir, 
fays he, I have had but bad luck 
to-day, for I fife for barbel, and 
you know they are not to be caught 
like gudgeons. Very true, anfwered 
I, but what yu want in tale, I /up- 
Why, 


pens—I like the fport, and love to 
catch fifb, but my great delight is in 
GOING AFTER THEM, TE tell you 
what, fir, continued he, I ama man 
in years, and have ufed the fea all 
my life [he had: been an India cap- 
tain| dut I mean to go uo more, and 
hav; bought that little houfe which 
you fee there [pointing to it} for 
the fake of fifbings I get into this boat, 
[which he was thea mopping] oz a 
monday morning, and fife on till fa- 


. 
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turday night, for barbel, as I told 
Ja 
































16 
you, for that is my delicht; and this 


L have fom times don> for a month toge- 
wer, and in all that while have not 
bad one bite.” 





On the Edtication of Daughters. 


= 


Amiullus is convinced, that no 
truft is fuperior, or of equal 
importance, to the tuitionary cul- 
tivation of an immortal foul. As 
providence has bleiled him with twe 
fine daughters, their prefent and fu- 
ture happinefs is the reigning objeét 
of his eare. 

He never could perfuade himfelf 
to admire the maxims of prudence, 
faid ‘to be gathered froin the extrava- 
gant rant of our tragedies ; and lefs 
is his efteeem for thofe modeft difpo- 
fitions, which people pretend to im- 
bibs from the lufcious gallantries of 
comedy. For which reafon, he has 
no impatient defire, to fecure for 
Mifs Mitifla and Mifs Serena, a 
place in the front box.—However, 
as we are apt immoderately to covet 
what is abfolutely forbidden, he has 
hirafelf attended them once or twice 
to the theatrical entertainments, and 

ublic diverfious; thinking it much 
the fafeft method, that their curiofity 
fhould be gratified tnder his own in- 
f{pection : and hoping to make them 
fenfible, how much they endanger 
their virtue, who too often frequent 
them; how fhamefully they debafe 
their affections, who are paflionately 
fond of them ; and what mere phan- 
toms they follow, who feek for fatis- 
faction in fuch delufory delights. 

They learn to dance in order to 
acquire a genteel air and graceful 
demeanor; not to fhine at a ball, 
or win: the worthlefs admiration of 
fops. He has introduced them to the 
knowledge of hiftory, and ats inftruc- 
tive facts. They have a tolerable idea 
of the four univerfal monarchies ; fo 
eminent for their great events, and fo 
circumftantially foretold in {crip- 


¢ 


On the Education. of Daughters. 


ture. They have been led through 
the moft remarkable tranfattions of 
our own country, and are pretty well 
acquainted with the prefent ftate of 
Europe. ‘They have been taught to 
obferve the honourable fuccefs that 
has ufually attended the practice of 
integrity, guided by prudence; to- 
gether with the fcandal and ruin, 
which have always purfued foély in 
her fenfelefs rambles, and dogged vice 
to her horrid haunts. 

, They have been initiated in geo- 
graphy, and underftand the feveral 
divifions of the globe: the extent of 
its principal kingdoms; and the man- 
ners of their various inhabitants, 
‘Uhey will tell you the peculiar com- 
modities, which each climate pro- 
duces; whence comes the tea, that 
furnifhes their breakfaft ; and whence 
the fugar that renders it palatable ; 
what mountains fupply them with 
wines, and what iflands fend them 
their fpices ; in what groves the filk 
worms fpin the materials for their 
cloaths, and what minesfupply them 
with the diamonds that fparkle in 
their ear-gings. A fcreen covered 
with a fet of coloured maps, and a 
cuftom of referring from the public 
papers to thofe beautiful draughts, 
has rendered the acquifition of this 
knowledge a diverfion rather than a 
tafk ; has enticed them into a valuable 
branch of fcience, under the inviting 
difguife of amufement.—This ferves 
to ealarge their apprehenfions of 
things; gives them magnificent 
thoughts of the great Creator; and 
may help to fupprefs that filly felf- 
adiniration, which prompts fo many 
pretty idols, to tancy themfelves the 
only confiderable creatures under 
heaven. 

They fpell t> perfection ; and have 
obtained this art by .a fort of play, 
rather than, by laborious application. 
Whenever they afked any little grati- 
fication, it has been their papa’s 
cuftom to make them fpell the word ; 
which if they performed right, they 
| feldom 





Ca the Eincation of- Daughters. 


feiaom failed in their requeft—They 
are miitreffes of the needle ; and the 
youngeftt, whole genius inclines that 
way’, is expert ia ufing the pencil.— 
Mnufic is their recreation, not their 
bufinefs. 

Vhoroughly verfed in the moft 
practical parts of arithmetic, they 
have each her week, wherein tobe 
entrufted with the management ofa 
fumof money. This they difburfe 
as circumftances may require, for the 
{maller neceflaries of the family. Of 
this they keep an exact account, and 
make a regular entry of each parti- 
cular in their day-book. 

Camillus always contrives to make, 
what tends to their improvement, 
the matter of their reward. If they 
liave committed a fault, they are for- 
bid the privilege of ufing their maps. 
If they have behaved in a becoming 
manner, their recompence is, not a 
piece of money, or a paper of {weet- 
meats, but fome new inftruétion on 
the globe, or fome new leffon on the 
harpfichord, which may at once de- 
light and improve them. | 

He difcountenances all thofe aéts 
of petulant barbarity, which chil- 
dren are apt to exercife on the rep- 
tile creation. He will allow no 
Court of Inquifition to be erected in 
his houfe; no, not upon the moft 
defpicable, or even the noxious ani- 
mals. ‘The very “*nuifances that are 
endued wth life, he thinks, thould 
be difpatehed, not with a lingering 
butchery, but with a merciful expe- 
dition.--He informs his lovely pupils, 
that every living creature is fenfible 
of pain; that none can be abufed in 
this cruel inanner, without foffering 
very exquifite mifery. Vo turn their 
torments into paitinie; and make 
{port with their anguifh, is a rigour 
more. that tyrannical, worfe than 
brutal ; is the very reverfe of that 
benign Providence, <-whofe tender 
* mercies are over all his works,’ 

He propofes to give them a tafte 
ef natural philofophy, and to ac- 
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| cgmmodate them with the bef mi- 


crofcopes, that the ufe of thefe in- 
ftruments and a fpice of that know- 
ledge, may infpire them with an 
early admiration of Nature’s works, 
and with the deepeft veneration of 
Nature’s almighty Author.—Camil- 
lus has no defign to finifh a couple of 
female philofophers; or to divert 
their attention from thofe domeftic 
arts which are the trueft accomplith- 
ments of the fex: | 


For nothing lovelier can be found 
In worian, than to ftudy houfhold good: 
Mitton. 


Yet neither would he have his 
daughters debarred from that rational 
and exalted delight, which is to be 
found incontempjating the curiofities 
of the great Creator’s cabinet. 

Why may they not, without de- 
parting from their own, or encroach- 
ing onthe mafculine character ; why 
may they not be acquainted with thé 
accurately nice ftructure of an animal, 
or with the procefs and effects of ve- 
getation? Why may they not learn 
the admirable operations of the air, 
or the wonderful properties of the 
water ? Have fome general notien of 
the immenfe magnitudes, the prodt- 
gious diftances, and the ftill more 
amazing revolutions, of the heavenly 
orbs? He apprehends it very pratti- 
cable, to conduét an entertainment 
with dignity, and order a family with 
propriety, even while they retain 
fome tolerable idea of thofe’ magni- 
ficent laws which regulate the fyttem 
of the univerfe. | 

The microfcope, whenever they 


-are inclined to amufe themfelves, 


will fhew them a profufion of fplen- 
did ornaments, in fome of the moft 
common ahd contemptible objetts. 
It will fhew them gold and embroi- 


‘dery ; diamonds and pearl, azure, 


green, and vermillion, where unaf- 
fitted eyes behold nothing but provo- 
catives of their abhorrence. This 
inttrument will fhew them the-bright- 

C eft 
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eft varnifh, and the moft curious carv- 
ing, even in.the minuteft fcraps of, 
exiftence. — Far niore furprifing than 
the magic feats of the moft dextrous 
juggler, it will treat their fight not 
with delufive but real wonders. A 
huge elephant fhall ftalk, where a 
puny mite was wont tocrawl. Blood 
thall bound from the beating heart, 
and eyes fparkle with a lively luftre ; 
liinbs fhali play the moft fprightly 
motions, or ft-nd compofed in the 
moft graceful attitudes, where no- 
thing ordinarily appeared, but a con- 
fufed fpeck of afimated matter.—A 
tincture “of philofophy will be the 
cofmetic of nature, Will rénder all 
her fcenes. lovely, and afl her apart- 
ments a theatre of diverfton : diver- 
‘fions infinitely fuperior to thofe dan- 
xerous delights, which are fo apt to 
inveigle the affections, and debauch 
the minds of young people-—When 
philofophy lends her optics, an un- 
clouded morning, beautiful with the 
rifing fun; a clear night, brilliant 
with innumerable ftars; will bea 
more pleafing fpectacle, than the 
gaudieit illuminations of the affem- 
bly-room. The melody of birds, and 
the murmur of fountains ; the hum- 
ming infect, and the fighing gale; 
will be a higher gratification than 
the fineft airs of an opera. A field 
covered with corn cr a meadow be- 
{prinkled with daifies; a marfh 
planted with ofiers, or a mountain 
thaded with oak; will yield a far 
more agreable profpect, than the 
moft pompous fcenes ‘that decorate 
the flage. Should clouds overcaft 
the heavens; or winter difrobe the 
flowers, an enquiry into the caufes 
of thefe grand viciflitudes, will more 
than compenfate the tranfitory lofs. 


and divine goodnefs, in thefe feems 
ing difaftrous changes, will impart 
gaiety. to the moft gloomy fky, and 
make the moft nnoraamented feafons 
suite. a 

Jt is for want of fuch truly elegant 











The Doubting Bacheior. 


and fatisfatory amufements, that fo 
many ladies of the firft diftinétion 
and fineft genius, have no proper em- 

loy for their delicate capacities ; 
bot lofe their happinefs in fights of 
or fits of the vapours; lofe their 
time in the moft infipid chat, or the 
moft whimfical vagaries: while 
thought is a burthen, and refle¢tion 
is a drudgery, folitude fills them 
with horror, and a ferious difcourfe 
makes them melancholy. 


—_~ 





To the Editor of the Town and Coun- 
try Magazine. 
The Dovstine BacueEor. 
SIR, 

Ama man in the prime of life, 

independent of the world, of tole- 
rable abilities. I {pend a good fhare 
of my time in the country, and hope 
I lead a life confiftent with reafon and 
religion: I partake of the fweets of 
fociety, at the fame time that I enjoy 
the comforts of retirement. I flatter 
myfelf I preferve a juit medium be- 
tween the morofenefs of the Cyzie 
and the levity of the Epicurzan. I 
abhor the mafk of gravity as much 
as I do the loofenefs of incontinence. 
I concern not myfelf with the intrt- 
cacy of f{cience, but ufe books only 
as they conduce to the bettering my 
heart, and informing my judgement ; 
thus ciscumftancéd, I poilefs perhaps 
more inwurd content than falls to 
the lot of the generality of my fel- 
low creatures. 

But it has been reprefented to me, 
by my friends, that happinefs is al- 


_ ways incomplete without a partici- 
pation of female fweetnefs: they have 
even urged this matter to me as a 
material obligation. I muft contefs 
A ‘ifcoverv of the divine wifdom | 


I have no antipathy tothe joys of 
Klymen, if not illicit, and therefore 
on maturely. weighing the propriety 
of their arguments, f -hecame a de- 
votce to connubial happinefs.. I had 
before conceived g kind of a fecret 
penchant for an agreeable young a 

whe 
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 reft, and- 


who lives not far diftant from the 
place of my abode. | I acegrdingly 
entered into a more ‘amalar intuumacy 
with. the family, and was-even upon 
the point of declaring the fincerity 
of my paflion, and my propofal af a 
matrimonial connexion, when unfor- 
tunately | happened to read the 7th 


Chap. ef St. Payl’s 1 Epiftle to the | 


Corinthians, which was fo oppofite 


to my fituation, that it made a vio- 
Jent ovpretiion upon me, and threw 
me intoadifagrceable dilemma. 


‘Lhe paflages that wrought: this 
change in me, I fhall lay before my 
read * Now concerging the 
things whereof ye wrote*unto me, 
it is good for a mex not to touch a 
woman. Neverthelefs, to avoid for- 
nication, let every man have his own 
wife, and let every woman have her 
own hufband. For I would that all 
jen wereevenasmyfelf. But every 
man hath his proper gift of God, one 
after this manner, another after that. 
I fay therefore to the unmarried, it 
is good for them if they abide even 
as Il. But if they cannot contain, 
then let them arry ; for it is better 
to marry than to burn. Art thou 
loofed from a avife, feek nota wife: 
he that is unmarried careth for the 
things that belong to the Lord, 
how he may pleafe the Lord ; but 
he that is married careth forthe things 
that are of the world, how he may 
pleafe his wife. And this I fpeak 
for your profit, not that I may caft 
a {nare upon you, but for that which 
is comely, and that you may attend 
upon the Lord without diftraétion. 
But he is happier if he fo abide after 
my judgment, and I think alfo I have 
the fpirit of God. 

_ I moftown I have a ‘great venera- 
tion for thé writings of this holy 
apoftle, and would pay him all due 
deference. © The chapter under con- 
fideration appears détiched from the 

refents his private fenti- 
This’ we gather from. his 


-ar~ere 
att ot US De 


ments. 


own words: °** But I fpeak this by 
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commiffion not of commandment.” 

Now, though 1 profefs mydelf not 
exempt from amorous feelings, nor 
uninfluenced by the charms of beauty 
and youth, yet I am. confident I 
could vanquith thefe fenfations, were 


|I convinced that by fo doing I 


fhould aé& a part more beneficial to 
myfelf, or more pleafing to God. I 


| fhould therefore take it as a great fa- 


- 








vor if any of your correfpondents 
would fageet to me their thoughts 
on this head through the channel of 
your Inftructive Repofitory, that by 
comparing arguments I may. fo at as 
will turn beft to. my advantage, I 
fhould be glad to have this queftion 
impartially, handled, and J fhall en- 
deavour to divelt my felfof paffion and 
prejudice, by, which means I am in 
hopes of coming to a reafonable de- 
terinination in favour of matrimony 
or celibacy. | 

Iam, Sir, 

Your hamble fervant, 

THOMAS BEAUMONT, 

Milton, Jan, 9th, 1793. 


Remarkable Inftance of Fuftice in a 
Sovereign, wich happened at Flo« 
rence it 1697 

OSMO the Second, Great Duke 
of Tufcany, had two fons, 

Alexander and Gafton; Alexander 

was, mild, generous, and humane ; 

but his brother was of the moft ebiti- 
nate and cruel difpofition, which his 
illuftrious parents mourned in fecret, 
but knew not how to reclaim. One 
day Prince Gafton invited Alexander 
to ride out with him towards Sienna, 
about fifteen miles from Florence, to 
which he confented. At the en- 
trance of a wood Gafton difmiffed 
the attendants, pretending that the 
duft raifed by their horfes incom- 
moded him, as the wind blew {trong 
at his back. When the: brothers 
were left by themfelves, the barba- 
rous Gafton rode clofe to Alexander, 
and after reproaching him with the 
Cz affectio 
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affeétion which the Great Duke and 


' God has fet us over this iiate, of 


Duchefs bore him, whilf himfelf! which'we are commanded to be the 


was treated with negleciy drew a 
poignard and ftabbed Alexander to 
the heart. ‘fhe body being found, 
was brought fecretly to the palace, 
and laid undera canopy of ftate. 

The circumftances’ of this horrid 
murder were difcovered by a friar, 
who faw, but could not prevent it, 
from a clump of trees. The great 
Duke then took Prince Gafton, who 
was ignorant either that the body 
was found, or his crime known, into 
the apartment, and drawing afide a 
curtain prefented him with his bro- 
ther’s murdered corpfe. ‘* Wretch, 
faid the Duke, duft thou know that 
body ? It is thy brother’s—and thou 
art the Cain, whofe envy and malice 
have flain my Abel !—TIs it not fo? 
— Villain !—Speak—own thy detett- 
able guilt, for though ail men were 
filent, the very ftones would rife in 
judgment, and proclaim thy foul 
fratricide :—there lies, continued the 
Duke, my worthy, my amiable fon 
—mortally ftabbed by thy accurfed 
hand !” 

The miferable Gafton trembled, 
turned pale, and dropping on his 
knees, befought his father to forgive 
the effects of paffion. ‘* So then, 
anfwered the Duke, thou art really 
thy brother’s murderer!” ‘* J am, 
veplied Gafton, but paflion was alone 
the unhappy caufe.” ‘* Implore not 
me, faidthe Duke—lI have no par- 
don for thee; but fpend the few 
hours thou hait to live in afking for- 
givenefs of an offended Deity, if his 
mercy can confift with the juftice due 
to fo vile a deed.” 

So faying, the Duke departed, 
and a guard was fet over the wretched 
Gafton for two days ; at the expira- 


tion of which, fome officers of the | 


police, with the executioner, entered 
the Prince’s apartments,and produced 
a death warrant, in the followin 

words, written by the Duke's own 


hand: ‘* Seeing that Almighty 


| father and guardian, it behoves us to 
| punifh wickednefs and vice, with as 
| jrapartial a hand as we fhonld re- 
| ward piety and virtue. ‘lhefe are 
| ftriily to enjoin you Pafcal Leoni, 
| our Provoft criminal, and your affift- 
| ants, that you execute the penalty 
| of death on Gafton de Medecis, 
| once Prince of ‘Tufcany, by ftrang- 
| Jing him with a napkin, on or be- 
' fore the hour of eleven in the fores 
‘noon on Thurfday next, for which 
| this fhall be a fuficient warrant. 

| (Signed) COSMO.” 

| This fgntence was executed on the 
'1ith of Séptémber, 1697, and the 
| body of the unhappy Prince buried 
privatcly, the fame night, in the Ca- 
puchins’ new cemetry without the 
walls. 


’ 
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ANECDOTE of the late Princess 
DowAGER of WALES. 


Oh fweet benevolence ! the facred 
chain 

That ‘links us to the gods! the 
pow’r is thine; 

To fmooth the rugged paffions, 
charm the heart, 

And wing the foul into her native 
fkies. 


Wwe others are deeply en- 
gaged in the bufinefs of cur- 
'ruption and party, in circulating 
'{canda], or in defaming the inno. 
| cent, permit me to be the hiftorian ot 
| benevolence and. virtue, While 
our nobility and gentry, affecting the 
| wretched levity of. France, exhauit 
their time in an eternal round of 
frivolous amufements, which are at 
' once mifchievous and infignificant ; 
| let me be the recorder of other deeds 
'and other chara¢ters—fcenes which 
acguire importance from being true, 
and which are truly {plendid becaufe 
| they 
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they are truly good. When royalty 
becomes the patron of humanity 3 
they refleét.a luitre upon each other, 
and we are called upon by double 
obligations to imitate the bright ex- 
ample. ; 

Her late royal highnefs the Prin- 
cefs Dowager of Wales ae 
many extraordinary virtues. A foft 
heart, a fympathetic fol, and ex- 
alted fentiments, were qualities na- 
tural to her. Larly trained in the 
fchool of misfortune, fhe had a quick 
and lively conception of diftrefs in 
others ; and fhe was equally expedi- 
tious in adminiftering comfort to it. | 
This was her ruling principle; this 
was the fertile fountain of her other 
virtues; and thefe virtues were ihe 
more amiable, as they bloomed al- 
ways in private , and unfeen, and 
yielded their immortal fruit in filence 

and retirement. Let thofe wretches 
blufh, who levelled their fceandal at 
Jarge, at her reputation and her 
and who have fo often denied 
the exiftence of thofe virtues which 
they were unacquainted with. 

Her roy: al highnefs, foon after her 
firft arrival in thefe dominions, de- 
rived great pleafure from perufing 
the news- “papers; a a cuftom which fhe 
difcontinued the laft ten years of her 
life, but which firft taught her the 
genius and manners of the Englifh 
a In the month of December, 
1742, her royal highnefs read in ane 
of ‘thefe papers, the following ad- 
vertifement : 





DISTRESS, 


“© A man who has ferved his coun- 
try bravely, i is, by a peculiar. cir- 
cumftanceé of misfortune, reduced to 
the extremeft diitrefs. He has a fa- 
mily too, who are deeply involved tn 
his fate: Vhis intelligence will be 


fufficient to thofe who < can feel, and 
whe can relieve, Such per fons may 


e 





'neffles of his 
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be more: particularly informed of his 
paft misfortunes, and may be wit- 
refent, by calling at 

HESREES ded P ¥ P y 
I have obferved already, that this 
amtable lady was experienced in dif- 
trefs; and there was an air of.truth, 
of candour, of fuperiority to deceit, 


| through the whole of this advertife- 


wlady of German e xtragfion, 


pire, havi ans on 





ment, which. greatly befpe ke her 
pase and roufed her humanity. 

She refolved to fee the miferable man 
who advertifed. 

Her highnefs had in her houfe a 
whic. ac- 
companied her from Germany to 
England, and who was her favourite 
and companion till the lady’s death, 
which happened about fifteen years 
ago. With this companion fhe re- 
folved to vific the fcene of diftrefs. 
In a common morning drefs, and in 


.acommon chair, td avoid the public 


e, fhe fet off about noon, the lady 
walking flowly behind her: they 
aad ed ali obfervation, and ariel 
at the appointed place. | 

The direction led them up two- 
pair of fairs, into a little apartment, 
(in one of tie ftreets, behind Golden- 
{quare) which they entered. A wo- 
man, whofe ghaftly features were 
pale with poverty and ficknefs, lay 
ftretched on acomfortlefs-bed, with- 
out curtains, and circled in her arms 
a female child, whofe clofed eye 
feemed fealed up with death, and 
whofe face out-di: d her n nother’ s in 
marks of want and d lefpair, A tall 
and graceful man fat before a cold 
his knee a boy wrap- 
ped round in. a flannel petticoat; 
over whom le hung his head, and. 

gazed upon him W ith eyes of affection 
and : anguifh.—All this was feen in 
the twinkling of an eye. hier "= 
ne{s fto; pped fhort, crew clofe to her 
companion, and clafped her in her 
arms, as ii fhe had fuddenly entered 
into ‘the manfion of horror and de- 
fpair. ‘The man, ftarting from his 
chair, placed the child by the fide 


of 
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of his haplefs mother, advanced 
gracefully towards the ladies, and 
begged of them to fit down. Her 
highnefs, opening her lips for the 
firit time, faid, W7ir5 all my heart. 

Need I defcribe to the reader the 
feene that enfued? Need I inform 
him, that hope and expeftation {at 
panting in the father’s eye; that fen- 
fthility and pity wandered o’er the 
royal features, and diffufed over all 
her countenance, a graceful forrow 
and dejection?—This fcene would 
have afforded the moft luxurious feaft 
to aieeling foul: It’s fuch I will not 
injure it by my pen, but refign it to 
be conceived by the imagination. 

The attending lady firit broke fi- 
Jence, by difclofing their bufinefs. 
She faid, that thev had read his ad- 
vertifement, and that they were de- 
firous of receiving the information 
which it promifed.. The man thank. 
ed them for their humanity, and pro- 
ceeded to relate his flory. 

His voice was good, and his ftyle 
was fimple; and: he fpoke with pre- 
cifion, fluency and grace. But as I 
am not now writing Ais hiftory, but 
an anecdote of the Princefs Dowager 
of Wales, I will nat relate his hif- 
tory after him. The reader mutt be 
contented af prefent with knowing, 
that he had been anenfign in a march- 
ing regiment, which was then in Ger- 
many; that a knot of thofe. military 
coxcombs, with which every regi- 
ment is crouded, had conceived a 
pique againft him, for being braver, 
and more fenfible than themfelves; 
that one of thefe hot-headed youths 
had fent him a challenge on a very 
frivolous pretence, which he refufed 
to accept, from motives of duty 
and honour; that pretences were 
drawn from this circumitance, and 
combinations formed to infult and 
ruin him; that they reprefented him 
to the chief commander as a coward, 
a flanderer, and a bad officer; that 
his conduét was enquired into, and 
overpowered by numbers; he was 


broke for crimes which he never 
committed: That‘ he fet our imme- 
diately, with his little family, for 
| England, to lay hiscafe before the 
| fecretary at war, and to implote juf- 
| tice; that having no powerful friend: 





to introduce him into the’ War-of- 
tice, the fecretary was too deeply en- 
gaged in the bufinefs of the war, to 
liften to the complaints of a friendtefs 
enfign; that this put a period to his 
hopes; that his wife was then feized 
with ficknefs, but being deftitute of 
money to procure the neceffary re- 
medies, her diftemper was foon com- 
municated tothe two children; and, 
that having fpent his lait fix-pence, 
in a fit of agony and defpair, he fent 
the above-mentioned advertifement 
to the newspapers, as the laft refource 
which a gentleman’s honour covid 
ftoop to.—Though many pathetic 
circumftances are fuppreffed, this is 
the leading line of the ftory. He 
related it with a firm and manly 
countenance, and was a fine contraft 
to the foft and amiable fenfibility, 
which the ladies difplayed in the 
courfe of it. 

It was a cafe of unfeigned diftrefs, 
and even defpair; and the princefs 
thought, that in his prefent defperate 
fituation, fhe could not yield him fin- 
cerer comfort, than by informing 
him into what fafe and powerful 
hands he had fallen. Putting ten 
guineas into his hand, fhe told him, 
** that the Prince/s of Wales, to whom 
he had now related his ftory,‘ felt for 
hin, and pitied him; and that fhe 
would procure juftice to himfelf, his 
wife, and his infants.” The afto- 
nifhed enfign had already dropt on 
one knee, to acknowledge her rank, 
her condefcenfion, and her yoodnefs; 
but, sufhing to the door, fhe-harried 
down the’ ftairs,; and returned into 
her chair, leaving theventign wrapt 
in wonder and gratitude. 

Let thofe enjoy ‘thefe--momeuts 
who can feel them. ~The officer 
made his little manfion echo with 





her 
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ker name: he repeated it with rap. 
ture, dnd 5recommended it to hea- 
ven; and hever were prayers more 
fingere.—-W hile the princefs return- 
ed toher houfe, fatisted that fhe had 
begun a good work, which fhe was 
refolved to bring to a happy con- 
clufion. 

‘The iffve of this 1s fo obvious, 
that every one may guefs it. The 
princefs applied to the duke of Cum- 
berland in the officer’s behalf; and 
after a week had pafled, fhe fent for 
him to receive a lieutenant’s com- 
miffion, in a regiment which was 
foon toembark for Flanders. Thus 
provided for, fhe enjoined him to 
prepare for his expedition, and to 
leave his little family under her pro- 
tection till his return. ‘Though this 
charge tvas dear to him, he willing- 
ly refigned it to fo faithful a guar- 
dian, and fet off to join a regiment 
where he was recommended by roy- 
al patronage itfelfi He behaved 
with his ufual bravery and prudence, 
and after the peace of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, .in 1748, returned to England, 


_ to his wife, and to his children, with 


a major’s commifiion. He lived at 
home happy and beloved; the fame 
benevolent lady who firft f{natched 
him from ruin {till patronizing him. 
He afterwards facrificed his life to 
his country on the plains of Minden; 
—a field which proved difgraceful 
to many people, but covered his grey 
hairs with honour and laurels. 

More is not neceffary. I have 
related enough of the old enfign’s 
life, to difplay the tendernefs, the 
benevolence, the generofity of the 
great -and -amiable Jady, whofe me- 
mory I-fhall ever,revere. It-remains 
now only-to-inform the reader, that 
the foniof ‘the old epfign-—who lan- 
guifhed,-upon his knees: whom -he 
gazed upon with defpais, when the 
Princefs firft-emtered his wretched 
habitation—+is ‘xow the ewritér of this 
little fiorys’ and he dedicates this fin- 





cere tribute to her memory, as a 
MonuMENT OF HER Virtues. 
The incidents of my father’s life 
were various, interefting, and many 
of them diftrefsful : and { know not, 
but in fome future time, I. may 
throw them into the form of a book, 
and prefent the publicwith The Hi/- 
tory of the Uld Enfign. 
Eucenio. 





On SINCERITY in CONVERSATION. 


SIR, 


MONGST too many other in- 

{tances of the great corruption 
and degeneracy of the age wherein 
we live, the great and general want 
of sixcerity in converfation is none of 
the leaft. The world is grown fo 
full of diffimulation and compliment, 
that men’s words are hardly any fig- 
nification of their thoughts; and 1f 
any man meafure his words by his 
heart, and fpeak as he thinks, and 
do not exprefs more kindnefs to every 
man, than men ufually have for one 
another, he can hardly efeape the 
cenfure of good breeding. ‘The old 
‘Engl plainnefs and fincerity, that 
generous integrity of nature, and 
honefty of difpofition, which always 
arpues true greatnefs of mind, and 
is ufually accompanied with \un- 
daunted courage and refolution, is in 
a great meafure loft amongft us: 
there hath been a long endeavour to 
transform us into foreign manners 
and fafhions, and to bring us toa 
fervile imitation of none of the beit 
of our neighbours in fome of the wortt 
of their qualities. 

The diale& of converfation 1s now- 
a-days fo.fwelled with vanity and 
compliment, and: fo furfeited, if you 
may allow -me the expreflion, of 
kindnefs and refpett, that if a man 
that: lived:a century or, two ago 


fhould return:inio the world agen, 
! a 
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he would really want a diGtionary to 
help him to underftand his own lan- 
guage, and to know the true ixtrinfick 
value of the phrafe in fathion; and 
would hardly at firft believe at what 
a low rate the higheft ftrains and ex- 
preffions of kindnefs do commenly 
we in .current payment; and when 

e fhould come to underftand it, it 
would be a greal while before he 
could bring himéelf with a good 
countenance and a good confcience 
to converfe with men upon equal 
terms, and in their own way. And 
in truth it is hard to fay, whether it 
fhould more provoke our contempt 
or our pity, to hear what folemn ex- 
preffions of refpeét and of kindnefs will 
pafs between mer, almoft upon no 
occafion, how great honour and ef- 
teem they will dec'are for one whom 


perhaps they never faw before, and | 


how entirely they are all on the fud- 
den devoted to his fervyice and in- 
tereft, for no reafon; how infinitely 
and eternally obliged to him, for no 
benefit ; and how extremely they will 
be concerned for him, yea, and af- 
flicted too, for no caufe. 

I know it is faid, in juftification 
of this hollow kind of converfaticn,. 
that there is no harm, no real deceit 
in compliment, but the matter is weil 
enough, fo long as we underitand 
one another, and verba valent ut unm- 
ot, words are like money; and when 
the current value of them is generally 
underfiood, no man is cheated by 
them. ‘this is fomething if fuch 
words are any thing; ‘but being 
brought into the account, they are 
mere cyphers. However, it is jutt, 
matter of complaint, that frwcerity and 
plainnefs are out-of fafhion, and that 
our laaguage 1s running into a lie; 
that men have almoft quite perverted 
the ufe of fpeech, and made words 
to fignify nothing; that the greateft 
part of the converfation of mankind 
is little eife but driving a trade of 


world, to fee-the little fincerjty that 
is in ufe and prafiice among men. 
If the thow cf any’thing be good 
for any thing, I am fure /rxcerity 6 
better; for why does any man dif- 
femble, or feem to be that which he 
is not, bnt becaufe he thinks it good 
to have fuch a quality as he pre- 
tendsto; for to counterfeit and dil- 
femble, is to put on the appearance 
| of fome real excellency. Now thie 
| beft way in the world to feem to be 
|any thing, is really to be what he 
| would feem to be.  Befides, that it 
is many times as troublefome to make 


erg 


good the pretence of a good quality, 

as to have it; and if a man have it 
| not, it is ten to one, but he is difco- 
'vered to want it; and then all his 
| paitis and labour to feem to have it, 
isloft, Whatf:ever convenience may 
be thought to be in f2//Zood and dit- 
fimulation, itis oon over; but the 
inconvenience of it is perpetual, be- 
caufe- it brings a man under an ever- 
lafting jealoufy and fufpicion, fo 
that he is not believed when he fpeaks 
truth, nor trufted when perhaps he 
means honefty. When a man hath 
once forfeited the reputation of his 
integrity, he is fet fait, and nothing 
will then ferve his turn, neither 
truth nor falfhood.— 





I am, Sir, 
Your moft obliged, 
and conftant reader, 
AMICUS. 


* aon 
—_ 





CHARACTER of the TYROLESEs 
By Mr. Beaumont. 


HE Tyrolefe in general, as well 
as moft of the inhabitants of 
the Alps, are not opulent, yet there 
are fearcely any poor among them. 
I have travelled through feveral of 








diffimulation, infomuch thatit would 
make aman fick and weary of the | 


their vallies, which extend upwards 
of ten miles, and have not met with 
the 
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the leaft appearance of wretchednefs. throat with the moft melodious 
‘ Each individual cultivates his | 


own land; and when that 1s not fuf- 
ficient for the maintenance of his 


} 
| 


family, he has recourfe to that in- | 


duftry and activity which is natural | 


to them all; and endeavours to pro- 


cure work in the mines, or different | 


manufactories; if not fuccefsful, they 
quit Tyrol in the quality of hawk- 
rs, and convey into other countries 
the produce of their own. 

‘Such are the little pleafurable 
barters of life, when life is governed 
by fimplicity alone, and the eftima- 
tion in which obje&s are held, 1s 
only proportioned to their real uti- 
lity. 

‘ They are tall, ftrong, and robuft, 
aS mountaineers are in general; re- 
markably chearful, with great mild- 
nefs and henefty of character; but 
keen, with an uncommon fhare of 
natural underftanding. They. are 
Roman Catholics, and exceffively 
devout, placing not only in the roads, 
but on their habitations, a number 
of images, according to the forms of 
their religion; yet the generality of 
them are not bigots, for they appear 
to efteem, indifcriminately, all {tran- 
gers who vifit them, without attend- 
ing to their different opinions on re- 
ligion: like moft mountaineers, they 
are particularly attached to their 
prince and to their country. 

‘In fhort, whether we confider 
the inhabitants of this part of the 
world, or the country itfelf, a tra- 
veller will not find it eafy, perhaps, 
to vilit any fpot where more circum- 
ftances concur to gratify a love of 
matural hiftory, to enlarge the mind, 
Or to intereft the feelings.’ 


4 





The Linner and the Sparrow; 


A Fable. 
LINNET, perche@ on the 
P branch of amold oak tree 
in a wild foreft, fwelled its little 





5 





ftrains, and, confcious of its fu- 
periority over the feathered fong- 
{ters of that place.(which affembled 
round him) he enquired, with an air 
of contempt, whether. any of them 
could do the fame. Abafhed at 
this queftion, they all remained fi- 
lent, till an old fparrow advanced 


and told him that, moft likely, that 


qualification he now boafted of would 
be his ruin; he then flew away, and 
the linnet broke up the company in 
a rage. It happened, fome little time 
after, that the fparrow, paffing a 

entleman’s feat, heard the cry of 
{ome bird in diftrefs; he few round 
to the other part of the building, 
and obferved the fame linnet, which 
but a week before had behaved with 
fo much confequence, entangled in 
atrap: they immediately knew each 
other, when the fparrow thus ad- 
dreffed the little prifoner: ‘‘ Friend, 


' (faid he) my words are come to pafs, 


and that very accomplifhment, which 
you was fo fond of difplaying, has 
been. your ruin; whereas, if you 
had conduéted yourfelf with pro- 
priety, and not have taken fo much 
pains to let the people of this houfe, 
hear you fing, you would now have* 
been as happy as thofe which but 
the other day you looked upon with 
fcorn and difdain.” 


‘ 





MORAL. 


There are many people who, like 
the linnet in the fable, being pof- 
fefled of one accomplifhment, are fo 
led away by the flattery they are 
continually fubjeét to, that they think 
themfelves perte@, though they have 
not another good quality ; this leads 
them into fo many errors, that they 
generally fall a facrifice to their own 


ignorance and pride. 
AVCUSTIN. 


D ANEC.- 
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ANECDOTE. 


p ‘HIE leader of a gang of banditti 
in Corfica, who had long been 


famous for his exploits, was at length 


taken and committed to the care of 


a foldicr, from whom he contrived 


‘ to efcape: the foldier was con- 


demned to death, At the place of 
execution, a man coming up to the 
commanding officer faid, ‘* Sir, I 
am a ftranger to you, but you fhall 
foon know who I am: I have heard 
that one of your foldiers is to die 
for having fuffered a prifoner to 
efcape: he was not at all to blame ; 
befides, the prifoner fhall be reftored 
to you;—behold him here; I am 
the man! I cannot bear that an 
innocent man fhould be punifhed 
for me, and [ am come to die my- 
felf.”—** No,” cried the French 
officer, who felt the fublimity of the 

aétion as he ought, ‘* thou fhalt not 


die, and the foidier fhall be fet at’ 


liberty; endeavour.to reap the fruits 
of thy generofity : thou deferveft to 
be henceforth an honeit man.” 





An Essay on Movern LiIrTERA- 
TURE. 


O complain of the prefent, and 

to praife the pait, has fo long 

been the ‘favourite topic of dif. 
appoiptment, or of ignorance, that 
every ftriéture on the degeneracy of 
the times is looked upon. as the ef- 


. fuficn of ill-nature, or the refult 


of fuperficial obfervations ; but the 


. abfurdity of declamatory investive 


ought not to preclude the cool re- 
marks of truth, reafon, and ex- 
perience. er 

The practice of vice, or virtue, 
has indeed varied at different pe- 
riods, rather in the mode than in 
the degree: but the ftate of litera- 
ture has fuffered more violent revo- 
lutions; it has fometimes fhone with 


the higheft luftre, and at others has 





‘been totally overfhadowed with the 


darknefs of barbarifm, 

To review the ftate of learning 
from the earlieit periods, and to in- 
veftigate the caufes of its fluctua- 
tions, is a tafk that requires much 
labour, fagacity, and erudition, Nore 
moderate “abilities, and more fuper- 
ficial enquiries will, however, fuffice 
to examine the juitice of the charge 
of literary degeneracy in the prefent 
age, and, if it be well founded, 
difcover the caufes of it. 

{t has been obferved by an in- 
genious writer, that as every age has 
been marked by fome peculiarity, 
from which it has derived its cha- 
racteriitic appeilation; fo the pre- 
fent, were it to be diftinguifhed by 
a name taken from its moft preva- 
lent humour, might be called, The 
AGE OF AUTHORS. Certain it is, 
that of late years every man has felt 
an ambition of appearing in print, 
from the voluminous lexicographer 
down to the {cribbler in a pamphlet 
or newfpaper. It is indeed natura] 
to fuppofe, that of a great number 
ot competitors, fome would reach 
the prize; that emulation might 
kindle enterprize, and that the uni- 
verfal combination of intelletis might 
effect fome ftupendous work which 
would exceed all the productions of 
our predecefiors, and demand the 
admiration of the lateft pofterity. 
It has, however, been obferved, that 
the. learning of the prefent age is 
not deep, though diffufive, and that 
its Jregaecsian are not excellent, 
though numerous. 

The multiplicity of compofitions 
is an argument of their hatty prc- 
duGtion ; and hattinefs is, at leait, a 
prefumptive proof of their want of 
inerit. In this point, the literary 
and natural world- refemble each 
other. ‘Ihe productions. of nature, 
whether vegetable or animal, as they 
are either of a flow or {peedy growth, 
are known to b »durable or tranfitory, 
folid or unfubitantial. The oak = 
the 
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the elephant are long before they at-' popular caprice and the miftaken 
tain to perfection, bur are ftill longer , judgment of the vulgar. In an age 
befote they decay; while the butter- | when the tafte for reading. is uni- 
fly and’ the tulip perifh as they arife, | verfal, many works, contemptible 
almoft within the diurnal revolution | both in defign and execution, will 
of the fun. The works of Virgil | be received, by fome readers, with 
coft him much time and labour; | diftinguifhed applaufe. The want 
but they have exifted near two thou- | of the merits of juft reafoning and 
{and years univerfally admired, while | puke language is, to the greater part, 
the compofitions of that poet, who | the half-learned and the ignorant, 
boafted he could write two or three | no objection. In truth, unconneéted 
hundred verfes while he ftood on | thoughts, and fuperficial declama- 
one les, were loft perhaps in“as fhort | tion, are congenial to minds un- 
a {pace as that in which they were | accuftomed to accurate thinking, 
produced. and. infenfible of the charms of fi- 

But the hafty. formation of lite- | nifhed excellence. Hence, writers 
rary works in modern tiines is not | of acknowledged abilities and learn- 
a greater obitacle to their excellence | ing have been known, when they 
than the mercenary motives of their | aimed at popularity, to relinquifh 
authors. ‘Lhe office of inftru¢ting | real excellence, and adopt a falfe 
mankind in morality, and of in- | tafte, in appofition to their own 
forming them in fcience, was once | judgment. 
referved for thofe alone who were After all, it may not perhaps be 
farticularly adapted to the tafk by | abfurd to attribute the complaints 
the impulfes of genius, by peculiar | againft the prefent fet of authors to 
opportunities, and by fingular ap- ignorance, envy, and caprice. In 
plication. In thefe tines, however, every department of literature, in 
the profeffion of an author is become | the gay regions of fancy, and in the 
a lucrative employment, and is prac- depths of philofophy and -fcience, 
tifed rather by thofe who feel the many authors are there of this age 
inconvenience of hunger, than by | and nation who have acquired an 1il- 
thofe who are ftimulated with the | juftrious reputation by deferving it; 
hope of immortality. But it is a | and if they want that originality of 
known truth, that avarice narrows | thought and folidity of. learning 
the mind, and renders it incapable ' which mark the productions of our 
of elevated fentiments, and generous | firft writers, yet they have a force, 
enterprizes. It ceafes therefore to | elegance, and correctnefs of ftyle, 
be matter of wonder, that works are | unknown to their predeceffors. 
deftitute of fpirit, when they pro- 
ceed not from the noble ardour in- 
{pired by the love of fame, but from ' aArcount of Numa Pomeitivs, 
the trigid incitements of the love | Jecond Kine of Rome. 
of money. | 

The depraved tafte of readers is | (Comtinued from Vol. xxiv. Page 292) 
another caufe of the degeneracy of | | . re 
writers. They who write for the; ‘‘ Of my mother,” replied I; “I 
public muft gratify the tafte of thg ; muft lofe you, or caufe her to ex- 
public. ‘In vain are their com- | pire with grief to whom 1 owe my 
pofitions formed on the model of | birth; 1 appeal to you, who was 
the beft Writers, and regulated by | ere now ready to facrifice your paf- 
ther precepts of the moft judicious | fion to the peace of your father, 
critics, if they conform not, to the | ought I to abendon Mirtyla? onght 
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I to deprive her of the only fupport | 


left her 7 

«¢-We will heap riches upon her,” 
interrupted Camilla. 

© But the mnft lofe her fon,” 
cried 1; ‘“‘ her fon muft renounce 
his mother: this idea alone fills me 
with horror: no, Camilla; there is 
no kingdom, no fituation in hfe, 
can outweigh this fentiment, firft 
gift of nature, firft pleafure which 
our hearts experience ; I cannot ba- 
hifh it my heart, or even feem to 
banifh it. But this will not be the 
only crime I fhall commit in taking 
elie name of Prince of Morogco. 
what, fuffer people under the do- 
minion of a fraud to obey me! be 
king by deceit ! 


Ab! if real kings | 





| 





Camilla liftened attentively to me, 
the fixed her eyes upon me, and was 
along time before fhe replicd ; at 
length, taking iny hand, and pretling 
it, ** I loved Leo before,’ ” faid, the; 
“but now I adore his virtues, and 
affure him of my eternal efteem; I 
approve thy fentiments, Leo, and 
from this moment renounce thee ; 
yes, I renounce thee, repeating at 
the fame time, that | thall carry my 
Jove for thee even beyond the tomb, 
that thy image will ever live in my 
heart as long as it palpitates with 
life, and if I fink under my grief, 
as I hope, and fo I pray to the gods 
to fuffer me, ney laft figh will be 
‘addrefled to ‘thee, In faying this, 
{he quitted me, {prung upon her 


have fuch hard duties to fulfil ; if | horie, and, pronouncing three times, 


they are refponfible to the gods for | adieu? 


all the good they might, but neg- 
lefted to do; how much more 
alarming muft be the account I thal 
have to give: feated on a throne to 
which I was not called by the gods ; 
a robber, if I may fo call it, of my 





rank: no, Camilla, no; you ate the 
principal treafure I covet : 
and my own heart are witnefles | 
would give my life with pleafure to | 
bear but one dav the name of your 
hufband: but this happinefs, the 
idea of which has nearly unfettled 
my reafon, would no longer be fuch 
to me, if my confcience was any- 
wife troubled: happily in favour 
of virtue, one cannot tafle any plea- 
fure without the tranquillity the 
ives, Seated on a throne with'you, 
I fhould be ftung with the keeneit 
remorfe; I would rather fufier a- | 
Jone; abandon me in this defert ; 
I fhall never ceafe to think of you ; 
I thall lament you for ever, but my 
virtue will till be mine; adieu, Ca- 
milla ;, return to thy father’s palace, 
forget leo, and let the lofty gran- 
deur of thy foul render thee lefs 
fenfible to his woes. In faying thefe 
words, I turned away, my face and 
endeay oured to hide my emotion, 


| 
! 





| 





to epprefs him ; 


in 4 broken voice, and with 
extended arms, turning often bathed 
in tears to behold for the laft time, 
the rock, cafcade, and all the wit- 
nefles of our tender meetings, feemed 
to bid them all adieu, and, cafting 
the lat look upon me of iningled 
grief and tendernefs, difappeared 


Heaven | my friend ; from that fatal moment 
| { have never feen Camiila. 


Here Leo ftopped ; a weight feemed 
the two heroes kept 
a mournful filence ; at leneth Leo 
made an effort, devoured his fighs, 
and itifled his emotions, and thus 
continued his recital. T'withed to 
cenceal from my mother the facri- 
fice J had made for her; it could 
not have increafed her tendernefs, 
and might have caufed her fome 
trouble. I employed every art to 
hide my chagrin; 1 pafied the day 
fighing in the fame place where I 

‘amilla;. when I returned 


had feen ¢ 


to the cottaye, | ‘eames a ferene ' 


countenance; and wlien my fadnefs 


‘could not efeape the fharp-fighted 


love of Mirtilla, I invented fome 
pretext whichweuld not*afli@ her. 
‘Thus: paied ‘two morths |without 


any news 's of Camilla, and my patlion 
was 
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was yet as ardent’ as when I beheld | 


her every day. ) 
Rut,alas! I had foon-other caufe'to 


weep: my mother fell ill; I tried all | 


the fimples on our mountains to cure 
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dying, I would reftore thee to her : 
but take this precious ftone, upon 
which is engraved a name jn cha- 
racters unknown to mé; this ftone 
was round thy neck when I faved thy 


her, without effect; her hour was | life; may it one day reftore thee to 


come ; fhe felt herfelf near her end, 
and, calling me to her bed-fide, with 
a feeble voice {poke thefe words, 


which I feem yet to hear: ‘* I have | 


deceived thee, Leo; Lam not thy 
mother; but | intreat thee on the bed 





} 


thy friends! adieu, my fon! my dear 
fon, permit me once more the tender 
name ; approach and clofe my eyes: 
let me once more hear thee call me 
thy mother.” 

‘* O, my mother, my. tender mo- 


of death to pardon me the deceit: | ther,” cried I, ‘* 1 am, and ever will 
Obliged to quit my cottage, and fly | be your fon.” 


before the cruel Pelignians, who 


She was now. already gone re- 


made war upon us, | arrived upon | morfelefs: death had feized his prey. 
the banks of the lake Aternus, in| I will not defcribe my grief: our 


the village of Avia, which the bar- 
barians had juft burnt. In the midft 
of the wreck of flames and carnage, 
amongft the mountains of dead 
corpfes, I faw thy cradle. Thou 
wait pale, covered with blood, and 
thy bofom pierced with a poignar’. 
‘Thy beauty interefted me; I put 
my hand on thy heart ; it ftill beat ; 
{ carried thee away in thy cradle; 
I cured thy wound ; I took care of 
thy feeble reft of life; thou calledft 
me, ‘** mother ;” and I had never 
fortitude to renounce the tender 
name: he will abandon me, faid J, 
if he knows 1 am not his mother; 
I am ignorant who were his parents, 
but they could never love him bet- 
ter. Behold my motive; pardon 
my weaknefs. Bur thou haft loved 
me fo well, thou furely wilt for- 
give an error. 


Thy virtues and — 





tendernefs contributed to prolong—”’ | 


At thefe words I preffed her in my 
arms, L bathed her with my tears. 
“* My dear child,” faid fhe, “* dry 


thy tears; we. muft feparate; thy | 


grief will make it more trying; 
think, to canfole thee, that thou 
alone haft.made my days happy, and, 
that thou. alene hait prolonged them. 
Alas! was-.I -but.,aflured of thy fu- 
ture happineds,;. whilft I lived, 1 was 
always.in fear that.thy real mother 
would take my beloved fon trem me; 








hearts refemble each other, Numa, 
and thou haft not forgot the death of 
Tullus. Thefe hands raited a fimple 
pile, on which the corpfe of Mirtilla 
was reduced to afhes. I depofited 
them in an urn I hollowed. my- 
felf; and buried it under a tomb of 
turf, which I alfo raifed not far 
from our cottage, and I traced on 
a ftone with which I covered it 
thefe words: ‘* Here refts Mirtilla. 
Paffenger, if thou loveft thy mother, 
think on her, and weep here.”” Then, 
fhutting up my cottage, which I 
left under the prote¢tion of the wood 
nymphs, and abandoning my flock, 
I left the mountains, and in fpite of 
myfelf, took the road to the capital 
of Veftins. Arrived in Cingillia, [ 
learnt that the beautiful Camilla, 
having for a length of time refifted 
the will of her father, had at length, 
refolved to efpoufe the king of 
Galentum, and was actually em- 
barked with the ambaflador of that 
monarch. Struck with this news, 
as if I had no reafon to apprehend 
it, I .returned precipitately to the 
Appenines, and wandering without 
any fixed defign, I reached the army 
of the Maries at the moment they 
were going to elect a general. A 
fudden love of glory infpired. me, 
and I refolved to perifh, or become 
an hero; a happy chance gave oe 
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the command; thou knoweft how I 
performed my-daty, and thou feeft 
how -I.am).rewarded for it. Leo 
here finifhed his recital. Numa all 
the time had payed the greatef at- 
tention, with his eyes fixed upon 
Leo. All the fentiments which he 
had felt, feemed to agitate the Sa- 
bine hero. ¥ 

When Leo defcribed his firft vears 
of youth, and his tendernefs tor his 
mother, a foft fmile adorned the 
eountenance of Numa—When Leo 
mentioned Camilla and love, me- 
lancholy fpread round his heart. 
The fun now was nigh fetting, and 
the two heroes determined to pafs 
the night in the grotto; they ga- 
thered fome fruit in the valiey, and 
returned to their fhelters our travels 
are at an end, faid Numa; as we 
have found each other, to-morrow 
we will decide which way to go. 
I have fome with to go into Greece, 
to learn the manners of different 
people, and become, by ftudying 
mankind, wifer and more virtuous. 
- Friend, replied Numa, if men lo- 
ved virtue, we fhould, without 


‘doabt, gain much by their inter- 


courfe, and i fhould be the frit to 
advife it; but if we traverfe the 
world, fhall we be better at our re- 
turn? What isto be feen in Greece 


—what fhail we find in any other 


part, but kingdoms compofed of 
flaves, and governed by tyrants; 
republics, which tear themfelves to 

ieces; and the citizens of which, 
a prove they are free, murder each 
other, A few g-eat men perfecuted, 

anifhed, and regretting lefs their 
gountry, than the lofts of thofe ho- 
fours they efteemed more than her 
philofophers, who call themfelves 
wife; and who perplex their lives, 
without ceafing, by vain arguinents, 
of the truth of which they are not 
themfelves fully convinced. Every 
where we fhall find oppreflion-—vir- 
tue neglected——and ambition and va- 
Bity reigning tyrannically over man- 
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willows, ofiers, and -afh trees, 
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kind. Numa, what advantage car 
arife to us from fuch refearches? 
we fhall, perhaps, return with more 
vices, ‘Ihe creator of the world 
never intended, that te attain know. 
ledge, man fhould be under the ne. 
ceflity of rambling all over ' the 
world, and to confume the beft half 
of his life in acquiring wifdom for 
an uncertain old age. He has given 
each of us, with our birth, an in- 
ward monitor—let us live in peace 
with our confcience, and we fhal! 
be happy. 

Well, replied Numa, we will not 
then leave italy; let us return to 
thy mountains, and inhabit thy cot- 
tage—we fhall find again thy flock. 
I will cultivate the defert, and guard 
thy fheep—I will weep with thee 
over the tomb of Mirtilla—I wilk 
talk to thee every day of Camilla, 
at the cafcade, which I already feem 
t*#know; and if maternal tendernefs 
has procured thee happy days in that 


abode, the confolations of friend-- 


fhip may foften thy chagrins. He 
finifhed—-Leo embraced him; and 
they began their journey—traverfed 
he great country of the Efques to 
its full extent—paffed the rapid Ta- 
lonus, and the ftorefts of Albenus ; 
and reached, at length, the Appen- 
nines. The two friends, who lived 
by hunting, frequently loft them- 
felves in the intricacies of the fo- 
refts—they climbed the fteepeft rocks, 
and entered undaunted into the moft 
dangerous places; and, at length, 
difcovered unexpectedly, a mott 
beautiful valley, furrounded on all 
fides with almoft inaccefiible moun- 
tains, from whence flowed many 
ftreams, which watered the valley ; 
grew 
on the borders of the ftreams, inter- 
mingled with olive and date trees, 
and others innumerable loaded with 
fruit, A thick” grafs, interfperfed 
with’ a thoufand flowers; formed an 
enamelled carpet. All around brea- 
thed -peace and abuadance--the air 

was. 
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was pure—the waters clear—no other }’ 


noife was heard than the murmur of 
the ftreams, and the fongs of a thou- 
fand birds, which flying amongft 
the foliage, feemed to celebrate the 
happinefs they enjoyed, The two 
friends, delighted with the profpect, 
defcended haftily into the valley; 
they walked on, admired, and en- 
joyed the pureft pleafyre the gods 


can afford us, in beholding the beau- 


ties and wonders of nature. They 
followed the courfe of the principal 
ftream, withow: feeing the trace of 
human beings, till they reached a 
place where the ftream divided. Af- 
ter promifing to meet at the fame 
fpot, they feparated, to follow each 
a branch of the ftream, Leo walked 
a long time without finding any 
thihg but trees, fruits, and flowers. 
Numa, more fortunate, faw a flock 
grazing without dog or fhepherd, 
near a jittle wood of laurels; with 
a flow ftep he entered the wood, and 
examining around, difcovered under 
a bower of wild jeffamin, a young 
girl, cloathed in white, and feated 
on a feat of turf. She feemed pro- 
foundly occupied by a book the held 
on her knees ; her fair hair fell over 
her forehead and fhoulders; but be- 
ing at times blown afide by the ze- 
vhyrs, difcovered a face the moft 
besutfal that could be imagined ; 
but united, at the fame time, mild- 
nefs, grace, and dignity. Numa 
faw her and ftopped—he feemed not 


furprized—he felt no agitation; but | 


a fecret. pleafure, which affected not 
his reafon;—love was far from his 
thoughts—he did not magnify this 
fhepherdefs into a goddefs—his calm 
reafon exaggerated. nothing—in be- 
holding this unknown, he beheld 
the moit .beautiful of mortals, and, 
without. doubt, the moft virtuous. 
He approached foftly: amongft the 
trees—he tried: to look over the 
book fhe held’ in her hands—the 
charaters were unknown to him. 
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Numa retired wich-pre¢aution far- 
ther, always hid by the foliage. 
He ftopped again, on feeing a ve- 
nerable old man advance, leanin 
upon a-knotted itick; his white hair 
covered his forehead—his long beard 
defcended upon his breaft—his face, . 
covered with wrinkles, ftill preferved 
an ait of grandeur the infirmities 
af old age had not been able to effuce. 
My child, faid he, to the fhepherdefs, 
The fun is fetting, let us fulfil the 
precepts of our divine law ; at thefe 


| words fhe rofe, and Numa beheld a 


majeftic form—her blue eyes werd 


fixed upon her father~—fhe fmiled as 


fhe held out her hand; and the old 
man Icaning upon herarm, returned 
flowly towards a cottage, built far- 
ther in the wood. Numa, who 
dared not follow them too clofe, 
yet loft none of their motions. ‘They 
wafhed their hands in the pure ftream 
before they entered the cottage, and 
the old man returned prefently with 
another drefs; his long robe was laid 
afide for a fhort tunic—a girdle of 
many ftrings was pafled round his 
waite—his face was half covered— 
he carried an iron vafe, in whick 
burnt an ardent fire—he placed it 
refpectfully ona polifhed ftone: His 
daughter followed him, carrying 
erfumes, roots, and a {mall bundle 
of dried boughs; both upon their 
knees, offered thefe to the fire, ftir- 
ring it with gold inftruments, and 
pronouncing a prayer in an unknown 
tongue. ‘Lhe old man then rofe, 
and carried back the vafe with the 
fame refpet; the young fhepherdefs 
went to re-aflemble the difperfed 
flock from the meadow, which fhe 
penned in a neat fold, and returned 
to her fathér; whilft Numa, filled 
with furprize and pleafure, wént in 
fearch ot Leo; . 


( To be continued. ) 
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On fLATTERY, 


By Mr. Voltaire. 


HAVE never met with any mo- 
nument of flattery in the moft re- 
mote ages of antiquity; there is no 
flattery in Homer, or in Hefiod : 
their poems are never addreffed toa 


‘Greek elevated to fome high dignity; 


er to Madam his wife, as each boor 
of Thompfon’s Seafons is dedicated 
to fome rich man, or as fo many 
other dedicatory epiftles inverfes now 
forgotten are addyefied in England 
to men or ladies of fathion, with lit- 
tle encomiums, and the coat of arms 
of their patron er patronefs at, the. 
head of the work, Neither is there 
any flattery in Demofthenes. ‘This 
methed of begging alms, harmoni- 
eully began, if I. be not miftaken, 
with Pindar; noone can hold out 


‘their hand more emphatically, 


Among the Romans, in like man- 
ner, grand flattery had its firft date 
under Auguftus, Julius Cefar had 
{earce time enough to be flattered. 
There is no example of higher date; 
we have no dedicatory epiitle to Sy1- 
la, Marius or Carbon remaining, 
nor yet to their wives or miftrefles. 
I do fuppofe, however, that there 
might be a few bad verfes prefented 
to Lucullus and Pompey; but, thank 
God, rione of them are preferved. 
What a grand fpettacle was it, to 
fee Cicero, the equal of Cafar in 
dignity, pleading before him Jike an 
advocate in behalf of a king of B}- 
thynia, and Little Armenia, called 
Dejotarus, accufed of having con- 
fpired againft him, Cicero begins 
with confeiling, that he finds’ himfelf 
confounded in his prefence; he calls 
him the conqueror of~ the world 
(widicrem orbis terraruma); he flatters 
him, it is true; vet his adulation 
does not defcend to meannefs; he 
retained fome fenfc of fhame. . It 
was with Auguftus, that no meafure 
irft began to he obferved. The fe- 
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nate decreed him an zpotheofis dur- 
ing his life-time. The flattery be- 
came afterwards nothing but a thiag 
in courfe, no one can poflibly be 
flattered to a greater degree, than 
when the greateft’ extravagance in 
the power of adulation becomes the 
moft common. | 

We have not had in Europe any 
grand monuments of flattery until 
Lewis XIV; his tather Lewis XIII 
had very little incenfe paid to him; 
he is taken notice of only ‘in. one or. 
two odes of Malherbe: he is indeed 
called a king the greateft of kings, 
juft as the Spanifh poets ityle ‘the 
king of Spain; and as the Englith 
poets laureat ftyle the kings of Kng- 
land; and the greateft part of the 
commendations of that age were be- 
ftowed on Cardinal Richelieu. But 
as for Lewis XIV, he was.over- 
whelmed with a deluge of flattery; 
yet he did not sefemble i: « %5, 
who, as they pretend, was fmo.. ered 
with the rofe leaves that was thrown 
upon him: ke became the better for 
adulation. When flattery has fome 
plaufible foundations for it, perhaps 
it is not fo pernicious, as they fay; 
it encourages fometimes to grand de- 
figns; but the excefs of it is certain- 
ly as vicicus as an excefs in fatire, 
Fontaine has faid, and pretended al- 
fo to fay it after A.fop, 


One cannot praife too much three 
forts of perfons, 

The Gods, one’s miitrefs, and ‘one’s 
king ; a¥A 

‘Efop faid fo before, I fubfcribe to 
the faine ; | , 
They are maxims always good. 


Nevertheléfs FEfop never faid any 
fuch thing; sor ‘can ‘be. found to 


have flattered any king, .or any wo- 


man.” Neither cari it. besfuppofed, 
that kings receive fatisfattion from 
all‘ the flatteries heaped pon’ them ; 
for the greattr part. never come to 


their knowledge, It was the -_* 
© 
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of reproach for Ovid to have flatter- 
ed Auguftus, in his letters dated 
from Fontus, where he had been 
fent into exile. And it is the height 
of ridicule to fee the compliments 
which court-preachers addrefs to the 
king, when they have the honour of 
aéting before their majefties. Ob- 
ferve the common direétions to them. 
Yo the-Right Rev. father Gaillard, 
preacher tothe King. Ah! reverend 
father, are you a preacher only for 
the king? What, are you like a 
monkey at a fair, which never tum- 
bles except for their majefties the 
king and queen? 


—" 





Derivation of the word Buirssen, By 


M. Leibnitz, and of other old words. 


«s LESSED, not only in Eng- 
hth, but alfo in the Scanda- 
navian language ufed in Ireland, fig- 
nifies dbexedidius; but originally it 
fignified only /igvatus, marked; that 
is, fignified with the mark of a crofs.: 
and antiently all perfons fo marked 
were efteemed to be benedi&i. It 
comes from the old Gothic or Ger- 
man word é/éefm, which means fo 
mark; hence the marks on the faces 
of horfes are ftill called d/aefen in 
Germany ; Blazeny alfo. in the Bo- 
hemian and Ruffian languages, fig- 
nifies benediG@us. Hence the word 
to é/azon, in heraldry, namcly, to 
mark the arms on a fhield.” 
Doubtlefs from the fame root is 
derived the modern French word 
bleffer (to wound or hurt) being the 
remains of the old Francic tongue. 
It is wonderful then, that Voltaire 
in his Queftions fur 1 "Encyclopedies 
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33 
in Englifh, come from the Gothic, 
and not from the Greek aphronos. 
Alfo agacer (to egg, or. exafperate) 
has too much fimilitude to the Eng- 
lith phrafe, zo egg om, and edgi 
(fharpen) not to fee, that they are all 
relations derived from the Gothic, 
and not from azaxein ; which, how- 
ever, muft be an error of the prefs 
for agana@ein (to be in indignation). 
Bas (low) is the fame word with 
éafe in Englifh, and both have a Go- 
thic origin; not from the Greek 
bathys. Cuiffe feems only a dimi- 
nutive of Cz, and not from #/chis. 
Fier has the fame Gothic origin with 
ferce, and not from any fuch word 
as fiaros, if there be really any fuch 
Greek word. Bouteille, bottle, not 
from dontti:, if there be fuch aword, 
but frem the definitive of doute, bout, 
a bunch, in old Englith bore, bor; 
whence the old words in antient 
grants of houfe-bote, hedge-bote, 
fire-bote, &c. meaning a permiffion 
of cutting fuch bunches of wood as 
fuffice for repairing the houfes, the 
hedges, and for firing: hence in 
French Sext came to mean the end, 


| or extremity of a thing, as it often 


terminates in a dbznch. Boot, in 
Englith, comes from the fame word 
bot-; for the firft boots were bunches 
of ftraw tied round the legs, as the 
firft bottles were hollow bunches of 
leather. A Talbct, the name of a 
fpecies of dog, comes alfo from 
taille-bote; that is, a dog, whofe 
bunch at the tail’s end is cropt, from 
tailler (to cut); and perhaps. hence 
our word éai/ itfelf. It isa common 
error, when readers meet with words 
in French and Englifh, fimilar to 
Greek or Latin ones, to fuppofe they 





fhould derive. this ‘word ftom the | ate all derived from thofe languages, 
Greek d/apto, to burt; and allow it | without enquiring whether the Sax- 
to be one of thofe tranfmitted down ‘ons and Francs had not the fame 


from the» Greck: colony. fettled at 
Marfeilles.. To feveral other pure 
Francic words he gives the fame falfe 
origin, as affrienx, which, together 
with its relations affright, affray, 


| 





roots originally in theit Gothic lan- 
guage; and that-the Greeks and 
Romans derived thefe words from 
their own anceftors, who fpoke 2 


language which 9 a kind o wre 
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of the Gothic, or elfe of the Celtic ; 
hence many roots run through al 
moft every language antient and mo- 
dern. See Queftions &c. Leibnitz, 
Pp» 329. vol. 6. 
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Remarksonthe Monescof MopERN 
EDUCATION. 





Pueri longis rationibus affem 

Difcunt in partes centum diducere. Ducat 

Filhus Albim, fi de quincunque remota elt 

Uncta,quid fufperet--Poteret dixiffe triens ? 
Eu! 

Rem Poteris fervare tuaim. 
Quid fit ? 


Semis. 


Redit uncia ? 
Hor, Ar. Port. 325 


Our youth, proficients in the noblcft art, 
Divide a farthirg to the hundredth part ; 
Well done, my boy, the joyful father cries, 
Addition and Subtraétion make us wife. 
FRANCIS. 


NES to found principles to 

form the religious and moral 
charafter of our poiterity, a found 
education becomes neceffary to ena- 
ble them to do their ftation and hu- 
man nature acredit. Without the 
fermer, the unballaited mind 1s foon 


_drawn into the fafhionable vortex of 


unmorality and infidelity; and with- 
out the fteady ray of the latter, the 
oor benighted mortal blunders on 
through life ia ignorance and error. 
The fervile, anmeritorious virtues of 
3 heart. thus undifciplined, are the 
offeét of conftitution, intereft, and 
convemience; and every day’s fun 
difcovers lamentable inftances of the 
folly and abfurdity which his il- 
cultivated head betrays b him into. 

The care of the former I confien 
to parents and divines; to expole 
the 2ll-judged neglect or the latter 
being my deftined fubject. 

Ts. do every thing in the bef 
manner we Cany is a maxim never fo 
unportantly obeyed asin the educa+ 
tion of youth, but in no inftance {fo 
cangeroufly violated as in the pre- 
fent fupsetictal mode. A ciatlical 
education, the fcle bafis ef found 


-- 
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Remarks on the Modes of Modern Euuscation. 


learning, is, in the prefent wife age, 
become obfolete and unfafhionable; 
whilft a flimfy one, refembling the 
gauzy drefs of the ladies, is firb. 
ftituted in its place. Thus the fim- 
plicity of manners, and found educa- 
tion of former times, are fupplanted 
}by affectation and fineering. The 
claffical mode, like the thirty-nine 
articles, 3 is not to be altered to the 
times, but abdlifhed; and maccaroni 
learning is become as much the éon 
as maccaroni ¢refs, 

Sound learning is to the mind 
what robuft health is to the body ; 
and J fhould fuppofe few parents 
would wifh to have either the one 
oe the other ruined by quackery. 

\. fickly compiexion is as ill re- 
saised by rouge, as an illiterate 
mind (and illiterate all originally 
are) by a fuperficial education. Cer- 
tain it is, that empiricifin 1s not 
more common in phyfic than in 
learning; and as we venture our 
health, fo we truit the education of 
our children into the hands of thofe 
whom we fhould be unwilling to 
truft with any thing elfe. 

The languages and tafte of ancient 
Greece and Rome have been. the 
adinired models of fucceeding ALES 5 
and to the language df the latter, 
moft of the puny tongues of Europe, 
(one effect of theirs conquetts) ftand 
indebted for their original. No de- 
rived language, though a living one, 
is ever fo juttly underftood as by 
learning the radical language from 
whence it is derived, ‘Thus by learn- 
ing Latin, which. boatts he beft 
grammatical fyftem,.we, at. once not 





only learn;a: grammatical, theory, for 
all other languages, bur half attain 
all the Huropean ia nguages ofigi- 
nated: fromvite: 9yt!eo siti! 

Grammar & certainly, more ad- 
vantageoully; learnt ina radical and 
perfest language, : than; in-a derived 
and imperfect.ene.’ And though we 
had a perfect Englith grammar, 


which I never hope to fee, yet till, 
to 
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called perhaps by the alluring ap- 
pellation of an academy,. managed 


to underftand the language per- 

feétly, as well as grammatically, we 

fhould be obliged to go to its root; | 
and one radical word remembered, 

often explains a number of deriva- 

tives. But befides grammatical and - 
derivative knowledge, 'the better ele- 

ments of literature, it is from the 

rich and ufeful fources of Greece 

and Rome that we derive their ad- 

mired morality, their much alluded- 

to mythology, and in fhort, all the ‘ 
elegance of tafte, and refinement of 
fentiment, which all the politeft na- 

tions in the world have ever fince 

been profeiiedhy copying. 

Look into the commercial towns 
in England, and fee how fuper- 
ficially, in contempt of thefe, the 
people there moftly educate their | 
fons. 

The young tradefman, or mer- 
chant, is firit of all put under the 
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care of a miftrefZ, till he can read 
English decently. After this he is | 
difpatched to fome country {chool, | 


bv a fet of carclefs empirics of very 
fuperficial but pompous learning. 
There he is to be taught Englith 
grammatically, writing, accompts, 
book-keeping, and navigation, and 
varnifhed up flightly (like goods for 
foreign fale) for the compter, the 
compting-houfe, or ftore. 

For a few years at firft, he is trea- 
furing upon his memory the valuable 
rules of an imperfeét gramunatical 
theory, imperfectly taught. He {fpells 
long bead rolls of long words, which 
when #¢ comes to write his own 





thoughts, he finds himfelf very iittle 
better for. 


He at length.arrives at | 
the amazing proficiency of diftin-| 
guifhing the different parts of fpeech, 


and with difficulty makes a nomina- | 


tive word ‘and’ verb agree. 
he is got ‘to'his we! plus ultra. He. 
corrects'a few praxes of bad Enghih: 
which, ‘when heexpreffes: his own 
thoughts, he neither 'fpealas nor writes 
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the better Englith for. Next he is 
taught. to underftand the language 
he is learning. A dittionary is per- 
petually to be thumbed over, and 
the fignification of the dificult words 
in his leffon remembered; his next 
leffon furnifhes him with more, and 
eves will do; and fo the Sifyphian * 
toil never ends. 

During this tedious, uflefs pro- 
cefs, he is pra¢tifing writing and 
accompts the better half of his times 
dancing and drawing, or, amongtft 
other i-judged attempts, perhaps 
French comes in for a fhare.—His 
father wifely fakes his head, and 
with equal wifdom remarks, that all 
thefe are fine things; and is in rap- 
tures at the arrival of every finifhed 
copy of compting-book, attended 
by a fulfome, formal epiftle from 
the mafter. Every thing alas! ap- 
pears fine to us which we do not 
underftand, when we hear it much 
commended, whether juftly or not. 
Mamma on feeing her fon dance, 
thanks her ftars that he is not a fool. 
—Ah parental prejudice! how eafily 
and how grofsly art thou too often 
impofed upon! A fine hand-writing 
in his home-direéted, home-fpun let- 
ters, is a fufficient apology for fenfe, 
as fanatics excufe the want of it for 
cant. Copy-books and cotilfons are 
vifible teftimonies of improvement ; 
whilft the more important improve- 
ments of the mind, becaufe they lie 
out of fight, are lefs regarded. Hence 
it is that moft people fhew more 
anxiety to improve the fingers and 
heels than the head and heart. - 

But we will fuppofe the young 
gentleman to flay in town. He 
muft be put to the idle tafk of learn- 
ing the Englifh grammar (nothing 
elfe will go down) for two or three 
years. after he has left his miftrefs ; 


* Sifyphus is by the poets feigned to 
roll a great ftone'to the top of a mountain 
in Hel!, which immediately tumbles down, 
and he is forced to renew his fruitlefs la- 


bour. ; 
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he then learns now and then a quar- | purpofe in lifes.may eafily be learnt _ 


ter to dance, and all the reft of his 
time is wifely divided betwixt a 
writing-fchool and idlenefs; betwixt 
fums in arithmetic and the innocent 
employment of robbing orchards, 
worrying cats, or drowning whelps 
and kittens, 

Lhus fourteen or fixteen years of 
the poor youth’s beit time are fquan- 
dered away to very little purpofe ; 
he fteps out into life without the 
ground-work of a found education ; 
neither fpeaks, writes, or thinks ‘like 
a real fcholar! can never acquit 
himfelf creditably in ingenious com- 
pany ; burlefqaes nonfenfe with a fine 

and-writing ; becomes either an in- 
fignificant chara¢ter or much worfe, 
and leads a life either of unmeaning- 
nefs, or abfurdity and folly.’ 

But let us fee if, by conducting 
the young fpark’s education in a 
different manner, we could not have 
employed thofe years to more ad- 
vantage by his ranning the gantlope 
of a claffical education, and attain 
all the inferior qualifications into 
the bargain. 

From ‘his miftrefs, let him early 
be configned to a good claffic matter. 
There he will be farther perfected 


in reading Englith, by having for a 


while an Englith leffon or two every 
day ; which will alfo make an agreea- 
ble variety in his Latin purfuit. 
Afterwards let him proceed with 
Latin alone. ‘The exercife of me- 
mory required in the rudiments of 


the Latin tongue is now fitted for 
his age; his reafon being not yet 


ripe enough for a complicated theory. 
Writing will foon be wanted for his 
exercifes, Such a mechanical art 
may foon be attained by learning a 
month or fix weeks every year, and 
by requiring his exercifes to be well 
wrote; preferved ; and this (from 
the ufually fhorter hours of attend- 
ance) without any interruption ‘to 
his claffics. All the arithmetic, and 
other accompts neceflary for any 


— 
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in the fame! manner, or during va. 
canciess When his dancing-mafter 
has finifhed his. -Pyrrhic * lecture, 
where is the harm:in his returning 
to his claffic leffon? Ufeful Latin 
and Greek in his head will not at alli 
impede the apifh motion of his 
heels. 

Do not let any one think all. this 
on the day, and his exercife at night, 
too heavy a burden ; it is an old 
woman’s dream to think fo. Young 
(as well as old) minds are always 
the better for clofe employment; 
their relaxations are a higher gratifi- 
cation, and they. are thereby trained 
up for the fevere and affiduous duties 
of a future bufy life; for the com- 
plexion of a man’s life, and his good 
or bad fuccefs in it, often depend on 
the diligence or indolence of his 
youth, 

During this procefs let him begin 
with the fimpleft compofition, dia- 
logue; next proceed to wr:ting epif- 
tles, and afterwards: tranflations, 
themes, &c. the minuteft regard be- 
ing had to arg pointing, ftyle, 
and tafte. And atter he has got a 
tolerable grammatical knowledge of 
Latin, the grainmatical contruction 
of Englifh/the analogy being pointed 
cut to him} will be better underitood 
by him ina few days, than by the 
Englifh grammarian in as many 
years, or even during his life. 

Prayers every day in the {chool, 
and a regular attendance an hour oe 
two upon holidays, for reading and 
explaining’ the fubjeét of the day, 
and at church. every:; Sunday, are 
promifing , méans of- fixing his re- 
ligious, and, by, that, his meral cha- 
racter. -Apchour extraordinary every 
week may be employed, in teaching 
him geogtraphy;,,and as/much, aitro- 
nomy as-is nedéflary ‘for hint, 

With -what-fuperior -advantages 


me Pyrthus, fan ok Achilles, he moft 


celebrated dancer of heathen antiquity. 


does 
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does a youth thus: qualified ftep out 
into a bufy, bad world!’ How fu- 

rior a figure is he enabled to make! 

The parallel hardly needs to be 
drawn, Having been ufed to con- 
ftant employment, the bufinefs of 
life is nothing more than a con- 
tinuation of it, not an uncouth taik. 
If he falls away, his education is not 
toblame. Ishetogoabroad? The 
languages are eafily learnt and under- 
ftood. Js he to tranfaét bufinefs at 
home? He writes, fpeaks, and does 
bufinefs in a fupericr manner to 
many who are three times his age. 
Is he even employed in a mechanical 
bufinefs? His cultivated underftand- 
ing affifts and does him credit in it. 
Is he to fpend a number of idle 
hours behind a compter? His time 
and money are much better fpent in 
books to improve rationality, than 


in ale, punch, and tobacco, to befot 


and ftupefy it. His refined under- 
ftanding renders him always wel- 
come (and even fought for) com- 
pany to the ingenious, the fenfible, 
and the good ; and his inferiors re- 
vere him for his fuperior fenfe. 
Thefe circumitances cannot fail pro- 


-Moting his fuccefs; and whether 


he gains a fortune, or inherits one, 
it will receive credit from him, not 
he from it. 

How many thoufands at this day 
lament the want of what (had their 
parents educated them as they fhould 
have done) they might have at- 
tained, and thereby become orna- 
imental to fociety. 

This comparifon of the modes of 
education is the refult-of obfervation 
and experience, which, had’ I loved 
mankind’ ‘lefs,.‘or. not wifhed their 
pofterity' fo wely ‘Pchad: not pub- 
lithed)’ And Jetjévery parent re- 
member, ‘that a found education ‘is 
a neceflity and ineftitnable portion, 


and which almoft ‘everyone has in |. 


his power to give, and a fuperficial, 
imperfe@, and carclefs one, as per- 
Nicious to the minds of their pofterity 
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as infanity entailed upon their bo- 
dies. 








OsBsERVATIONS om FRENCH Coox- 
ERY (From Walker's Tour to the 


Lakes, juft publifhed). 


“ W»* ftaid out in the Champs | 
Elyfees: till dark, but 


no dews or damps attacked us; and 
I underftand fuch phcenomena fel- 
dom do here. Hence, I fuppofe, 
the want of grafs on this part of the 
continent ; and of courfe the dwarf- 
ith horfes, cows, fheep, &c. for cat- 
tle here are no more to be compared 
to ours, than an afs is toa horfe. 
Beef and mutton decorate a _butcher’s 
fhop in Paris fomething like what 
we fee the branches, of trees in Eng- 
land in the neighbourhood of a dog- 
kennel! We have had a leg of 
mutton on our table which John 
Bull would almoft miftake for the 
leg of a Norfolk turkey. Yet the 
wife people of this country do not 
fend the nutritive part of their ani- 
mal food up the chimney, as we do. 
—No; they arreft it in ftew-pans 
and vegetable mucilage, and make 
more real nutrition of a chop than 
we do of a joint!—i admire the 
economy of their cookery: ’tis wife! 
‘us frugal! and however extrava- 
gance may laugh at it, it is one, of 
thofe political means by which fo- 
reigners are tempted to vific and 
fpend money in their country ;—for 
if by the due management of a few 
truffles and morels, the due mixture 
of animal and vegetable juices with 
the feafoning of Indian aromatics, 
difhes can be made as nutritive, as 
well as more palatable and more 
cheap than in other countries, ] take 
upon me to fay it is a feather in the 
cap of wifdom ; and we ought not 
to turn.up our nofes, and expofe the 
folly of our prejudices.” 
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A Boveurr for Mrs. Ropinson. 


HE rose is like thy glowing check, 
When deck’d in tears 
meck ! 
The lily like thy heaving breast, 
By love’s delicious pinions press’d ! 
The blue bell, like thy azure eyes, 
Where cupid’s wounding arrow lies! 
The violet hke the vetns that twine, 
Along thy oval front divine! 
Then Laura, guick, these emblems take; 
And wear them, for the giver’s sake. 
HENRY. 





A CA UT IO N, 


Zanguam Flos succesus Aratro Vireir. 

: ) 

Sd eae beauty charms, zo 
more $ 

The blooming, tempting lure is o’er. 

We view it, then, with differcnt eyes ; 

The victim, after sacrifice ; 

Proud, midst the blaze of swect perfume, 

The milk white heifer meets its doom ; 

Now, garland crowns, and flowrets gay, 

Myrtles, and roses to obstru@t its way 3 

It knows not yet, the bloody eause ; 

But, scems to triumph in applause, 

At'last the priest, with bloody knife, 

Stops the short triumph with its infe. 

Behold it now a mangled trunk ! 

Its eyes within the sockets, sunk! 

The wither’d garlands strew the green ! 

No more, the milk-white Herfer’s seen. 

How sweet the blossom on the dough! 

With what a charm the colours show ! 

But pluck it from its present tree, 

It dwindles to deformity. 

The blooming Sylvia, scarce fifteen, 

The pride, the Idol of the green; 

Possess’d of every charm to please; 


A\ lovely shape, a matchless ease; : 


Before her, een, thé tempting graces 
Would, envious, hide their pretty faces; 


of pity 
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A form so fair, 2 mind where sense, 
Temper’d by mild Benevo! ence, 
St rengthen'd the Portrait shew’'d the charm, 
Yet seem'd to shield, protec’? from harm.-- 
Bul, in a thoughtless, luckless hour, 
False Clodio cropt the wrgin flower! 
Then, lost to a?’, when lost her fame, 
Her only portion must be shame! 
The cruel spoiler, soon, was fled, 
And thinks not ‘that his vase is dead.”’ , 
The stalk could not the weight sustain, 
Its leaves lay scatter’d on the plain; 
Til], toa dfeless stalk no more! 
The once !ov’d Silvia’s fall deplore !-- 
Who, flourish’d once in virtue’s pride, ‘ 
But when she lost it---droop’d, and dy’d. fF 
Be wary then, ye youthful fair, 
With circumspection, boldly dare 

To meet the good, avoid the evil, 
Bless one true love, defy the Derl: 
So will you find your beauties glounng, 
And new born Roses, ever blowing. 

AMIN [OR. 











‘*TOCYNTHIA. 
On her too great affectation for ornament. | 
D*™ Cynthia whence of late thts 


studious care, “ 
As fashion bids, to braid thy flowing hair ; 
With costly veils to shade thy snowy breast 
And load w:th gorgeous fringe the sump= 
tuous vest? 
Why these, perfumes that scent the ambie 
e nt air ? . 
Alas! all art must render thee less fair. ; 
Each ornament from that celestial face, 
Detracts a.charm, and banishes a grace ; 
Who on the violet can sweets, bestow P 
Or needs the rose with borsow:d colours ; 
glow ? tbete ie 
Great Nature’s beauties:ever. Be the heart, 
And spurn the trivial aids of needless ait. 
No art direéts the vernal. bloom to blow, 
No art assists the murmuring streams to 


flow, 
And f 














And the sweet songsters of the vocal grove, 
By art unaided swel! their throats to love. 
"Phebe and Ejaira charm’d of old 
Fair Helen’s brothers, not with gems or 
gold ; 
Idas with Phabus for Marpessa vied, 
But for her beauties, not her wealth, he 
sigh’d. 
When godlike Pelops, Hippodamia won, 
He panted for her virgin charms alone, 
With native grace these nymphs inflam’d 
the heart, 
Unskill’d in ornament, devoid of art. 
in the sweet blush of modesty alone, 
And smiles of innocence attir’d they shone 
Then, needless artifice, dear maid, for- 
bear, 
What charms the lover, best adorns the fair. 





AUTUMN. 


A FRAGMENT.---WRITTEN IN NOVEMB.- 


Addressed to H.C. S-----by, Esq. 


EE Autumn! mildest of th’ ztherial 

train, 

That rule successive o’er the-changeful 
plain, | 

Sways the pale year; and Summer shoots 
his flight ; 

Far to the south, and bright’ning fields of 
light ; 

In varied robes the tufted trees appear, 

The last sad glories of the dying year ; 

Incessant trom the many-tinted woods, 

dane jeaves descending check the forest 
floods, 

And strew the woodland walks; where 
stand display’d 

The fading honours of the blasted shade, 

Green, dusk and yellow: the dejected 
Muse 

Pleas’d hovers o'er the wilderness of hues, 

Where Nature’s glowing colours charm 
the view, 

Far, far beyond whatever Poussin drew: 

Lo! Painting, weeping, throws her pen- 
cil by,” 

Too faint to trace yon richly-varied dye, 

Her bosom, grief and emulation swell, 

She pines to see what she must never exccll. 


These ate the scenes my pensive spirit 
loves! 
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Where no rude footstep dares the haunt 
invade, 

And busts of genius dignify the shade: 

Frequent in thoughtful guise I trace unseen 

The leaf-strewn labyrinth and winding 
green ; 

Or laid at large beneath some oak, peruse 

The matchless labours of the Classic Muse. 

Shrunk from myself I sit, a shade of grief, 

And start alarm’d at ev’ry rustling leaf; 

Methinks a voice low-whispering seems 
to call, 

‘¢ Prepare! prepare! like these you soon 
must fall; 

* See, see the dusky umbrage of the spray, 

** Ready to break at ev’ry breeze away’; 

** Sec, whirl’d in eddies by the wind, a 
flood 

*¢ OF wither’d foliage rolls along the 
wood: 

*¢ See, allt he inse&t tribes presageful creep 

‘6 Into their little cells, in dust to sleep; 

‘¢ In these autumnal scenes thy fate descry; 

‘© All nature’s dying;-—learn thyself to 
die!” 


All human things like these sad shades 

decay, 

Tombs, turrets, temples, empires glide 
away, 

Gradual they vanish from th” unconscious 
eye, 

Like the faint colours of an evening sky. 

A time shall come, when all we now be- 
hold, . 

Shall sink extin@, in total ruin roil’d; 

No marble arches, hung with mimic bays, 

No chissel’d urns, inscrib’d with tunefu; 
praise, 

To mark the spot, where slumber, pomp 
and state, ° 

No stone to tell that S—-by once was great. 


Thou, who, adorn’d with all the art 

to please, 

Shin’st with supertor dignity and east: 

Whether in sylvan scenes remote irom 
strife, 

Or ’mid the busy hum of public life ; 

O. may the plaintive Muse whe fondiy 
loves 


The solitary g!ooms and lonesome groves, 
With 


With her sad notes attraét thy gentle ear, 


Allhail ye secret walks! ye dusky groves! ) Sad, like the music of th’ expiring year; 
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40° POETRY. 


Thine, thine is autumn’s gradual soft de- 
cline, 
And all his golden honours justly thine; 
The patron thou of industry and toil, 
Who snatch’d from waste a long-negleét- 
ed isle;* 
Bade Cultivation there exert his hand, 
And led rich Ceres to the smiling land, 
Brown Industry, with persevering mind, 
And cheerful Plenty following close be- 
hind: 
These are thy glorious works! all, all ap- 
prove 
Thy toils; O worthy of thy country’s 
love! 
Let not the proud these sacred toils 
disdain 
Kings have forsook the palace forthe plain; 
Behold! a band of atvful patriots come, 
The mighty fathers of majestic Rome: 
The same dread arm that grasp’d the spear 
and shield, 
Upturn’d the glebe, and sow’d the little 
field ; 
The hand that laid the hostile glory low, 
Forsaking empire, seiz’d the useful plough. 
ALNWICK, 





Sittingborne, Dec. 16, 1792. 
On the Deatu of an INFANT. 


HOU dear departed babe, my Muse’s 
theme, 
And late the obje& of my just esteem, 
With what delight have I beheld thy face, 
The lily white, and blushing rose to trace; 
Th’ enchanting smile, expressive of the 
- JOYs 
Thy heart conceiv’d at the alluring toy; 
Thy tender limbs each active power pos- 
sess’d, 
And all apparent health thy looks con- 
fess’d. 
Butah! asuddenchange, this lovely child, 
E’ar it could be with afival sin defil’d, 
Ia purest state of innocence is fled; 
To parent dust, and to anecarthly bed. 





* Alluding to that Gertleman enclos- 
ing HolysIsland, by a leze grant from 
Parliament. 





The veil is drawn,a lasting silence rengaaey 

It’s tortur’d limbs are eas’d from all 
their pains, "4 

And a blest immortality it gains. 

Then cease, my friends, to mourn its 
early flight, 

Since he who gives, to take, has surea 
right. 


M. B. 





Tue ADIEU, on reavinc LONDON, 





ADDRESSED TO 


aa fond hope! and promiss’d 

yoys adieu! 
Farewell, delusive dreams of purest 
bliss! , 


{ Ah, can I write a last adieu to you? 


Perhaps, ’tis needless! wilt thou Clara 
miss? 


Ah no! orsure that cruel word, Farewell, 

Had useless been! and Clara’s dear 
employ 

But this; to soothe and ev’ry care repel 

Which does thy bosom’s wonted peace 
destroy. 


But as the flatt’ring prospe€& charms no 
more, 
And cold negle& succeeds to dear 
esteem; 
Adieu! J’ll wander to a milder shore, 
And may returning peace soft comfort 
beam! | 


Oh! had thy love as Clara’s still been true, 
How poor all other joys! how needless 
this adieu! 


Jan. 1793. 


- 


Extra&i from an Ope to the Harp of 
Louisa Hanway;, 
Fust published by Mrs. Ropinson. 


ET memory, watchful of her fame, 
Shall guard\it with a sacred zeal; 
And oft in mournful accents claim, 
The pang she knew so well to feel! 
For sorrow ne’er assail’d her ear, 
Unanswer’d by a pitying tear; 
Her bosom glow’d with virtue’s vivid 
flame, 
And where she could not praise, she 
scorn’d to blame. ) 
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_ juttice; his countenance, 
mirror of his foul, refleéted his inno- 


.and péinted to.My 
. who was ‘to openths defenfei-Louis XVI. 


4t 





FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 


As the beheading of Louis XVI. has excited the Attention 


of all 


Europe, we propofe to give our Readers as fatisfaltory an Acs 
count, both of the L7ral and Execution as our Limits will permet. 


Paris, December 27. 


AGREEABLY to a deeree of the pre- 
‘™ ceding cvening, the King was to 
have been .brought to the Convention- 
Hall at ten o’Clock yefterday morning. 


Before half after nine, however, his Ma-. 


jefty was in one of the committee-rooms, 
Though the drufns had beaten to arins 
-at half after five, the pikemen did not 
get to the Temple time enough to line 
the Boulevard, and accompany-the royal 


= ; he was efcorted by a party of: 
i 


eavy-horfe. The coachman was ordered to 
drive fat, and in a very few minutes he 
‘reached: the place in whi¢h fentence was 


. to be pronounced. 


THE KING OF FRANCE, 


_At the Bar of his factious fubjeéts, was 


fortitude and dignity’ perfonified. He 
appeared with the fame unclouded brow, 
with the fame tokens of confcious recti- 


_tude as on the 11th, when he was firft 


fummoned before the felf-created court of 
the faithful 


cencc, and feemed to fhow the guilt of 


his judges and accufers. His Majefty was 


érefied as-on the tormer day—the three 
gentlemen (his counfel) attended him, as 


_ did the mayor of Paris, another munici- 


pal officer, and Santerrey commander of 
the pikemen: ) 

The prefident, monf. Fermond, (I fhall 
here remaik that he is a gentleman by 


. birth, and -what is of “infinitely greater 


moment by education) in a very grace- 
ful manner faid, ** Louis, the National 
Convention decreed: that. you fhould be 
definitively heard this day in. your defence, 
either by yourfelf, or by your counfel.” 
The King, without faving @ word, bent, 

fefe;the advacate 


then fatdowne ewe, 
M. Defefe—The . day. is: 


’ 


at length: 


come, when: Louis the Sixteenth can ap- 


pear attended by his counfele-the day on 


_which unfavourable, unfounded prepof- 
. feflions muft yield to juftice, the day,-in 


fine, on which . facred liberty, equally 


—Downteous and kind to all, enfures the 


' 





Jeuniform impartiality of judges. To 


Louis you owe, I fhall not fay more juftice 
-—but certainly more indulgence far as a 
celebrated Republic, ovight the misfortunes 
of a King excite mere concern than thofe of @ 
private individual. You fummoned him 
,to your bar; he came ig confequences 
withhoneft courage, with becoming dig- 
nity, accompanied by his virtue and his 
innocence ; he told ‘youhis very thoughts, 


-and without any the {malleft preparation, 


he anfwered,.in a manly manner, to every 
accufation laid to his charge; finally he 
appeared at the bar. to self you- he was 
guiltiefs ; but I ftand before you now to 
prove that he is fo. .Would,to God the 
whole nation sould hear me! Would to 
God this hall could be enlarged that every 
heart might be convinced of Leouis’s in- 
nocence !”” - 


[Here the worthy counfel obferved, 
that he and his colleagues had nothad fuf- 
ficient time to examine the multiplicity 
of written inftruments delivered into thaar 
hands he faid they had not? been al- 





-lowed a fortnight for what’ would have 


taken up at leaft three months. He thee 
proceeded with faying that he was con- 
vinced that the conduct of Louis XVI. 
fhould be confidered in a double point of 
view—-before his acceptance of the con- 
ftitutional code, and after he had accepted 
it. But previous to his going into the 
defenfe of his illuftrious client, he proved 
that the decree by virtue of- which Louis 
was declared to have forfeited the Crown, 
was a fentence pronounced without hearing 
the defenfe. He acknowledged the fo- 
vereignty of nations; he knew they 
might at willalter the form of their go- 
verament, and that to overturn thrones 
was an indefeafible right; he obferved 
it was to one of Louis’s counfel, as vene- 
rable for his abilities as on account of his 
age, (M. Tronchet) that France was in- 
debted for thofe facred maxims ; he thea 
had the courage to vindicate the invio- 
lability of the dethroned monarch. He 
adverted to the proceedings of the con- 
ftituent affembly, and after having dwet 
largely on the principles of that body, and 
compared them with thefe of the Nati« 
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‘gf an army, and dirc&t its.thunders againtt 
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onal Convention, having fhown the dif 
ference between monarchial and republi- 
can inititutions, he expatiated on the mo- 
tives which had determined the legifla- 
tors of 1789 to enact the inviolability of 
the King] 

“ To ftrengthen (fays M. Defefe) 
the fabrick.they had reared, they deemed 
it asjuft asneteflary to inveft it with re- | 
= 3 it became a duty,to circumfcribe 
the limits of all fecondary aythority ; the, 
paffions unfriendly to the general good” 
were to be annulled; the hereditary re- 
prefentative of the nation was to be placed } 
beyond the reach of the vulgar. Such! 
were the mighty reafons that induced | 
the conftituent aflembly to pronounce the! 
inviolability of the monarch. “Thus'it 
may eafily be feen that it was not wan-| 
tonly to confer ‘diftinctions, and lift a' 
man above humanity that ‘the legiflators ' 
aéted ; it was their will, as it was their, 
duty, to creaté ‘an impregnable ‘bulwark 
for publick fecurity—their motives were ; 
founded on the people’s welfare, and the , 
‘perfon of Louis was rendered facred for! 
the fake of the ‘comimunity at jirge—it} 
was mora!, it was politick, fo to enact it ;/ 
the very important difcuffion that pre-} 
ceded the law, approves it.*The condi-; 
tion, I mmit own, wasa hard one, but it! 
became indifpenfable, for experience, 
fhows that it is betterto bear with foine} 
faults in Kings sthan expofe the ftate to; 
the moft violent convulfions.” : 

M. Defefe moved, inthe moft con-) 
vincing manner that the code prefented| 
to Louis for his acceptance, did not con- 
tain a doubt relative to the conditions it: 
impofed. . ¢«:The infraction of fuch con-' 
ditions, faid he, can only be punifhed by’ 
a formal law, and the conftitutienal aé? 


¢ 


ture of che crown. ‘To retract one’s wath, » 
sis, beyond doubt, a crime, a great crime; 
but the conftitution provided againft an: 
enormity of that fort, and the  punifh-: 
ment is applied to.it...« the punifhmeat ! 
no; forthe conftitution even literally: 
affegis to avoid the very idea of punith- 
ment; it only declares, thatin fych cafes, 
for the .fafety of the peepie, the King 
fhould ccafe to reign. ; I 
« Butagain the King may, without re 
traéting his oath, put himfelf at the head 


comprebends fuch a laweit isthe forfcei- 


the nations -A more atrocious crime 
cannot be conceived$ it fuppofes, in its 
caufes, acomplication of all that is wick- 
ed and ‘unnatural;.in its effeéts, all the 
melancholytrain of horrors that grim war 
drags after it:—-Nowy as in war, the re- 
ality of every. poflible evil is comprized, 





athe constitutop, evca ia {ych a cafe, 


er 


is explicit, plain, honeft : it fays © the 
King is fuppofed to have abdicated the 
Throne.” Letus now examine what the 
law ordains after his abdication, whether 
exprefs or legalemHe becames a private citin 
zene Such is the letter, fuch the fpirit of 
the law. The King then, was not a private 
citizen before he accepted the,cqnftitution. 
But what fet him fo much above his fel- 


Jow-mortals.? why fhowld-he -be .more 


eminently diftinguifhed than .the other 
fons of men?”—Becaufe the fovereign 
nation willed it fo ; and pleafe to remark, 
that he was to be ftript of his inviolability, 
only in cafe that he introduced the here 
rors of war into his native land; thaa 


-which crime none ¢an be conceived. more 


heinous, or more deteftable. The Ring, 
after his abdication or forfeiture, hee 
comes,.like all other citizens, amenable 
to the Jaws: but for what atts thould he 
become amenable ? for thofe committed 
after his abdication or before ? Certair 
for the Jatter: be cannot, theny be.tried far 
what was prior to that meafure. 
When the law was adopted, as it no 


is, it was the determined refolution of the . 


people to exccute it ‘without reftriétion. 
The inviolability is abfolute, not relativg, 
The nation may renounce the fyftem of 
inviolability, if it be tired of it; but it 
cannot efface it, nor hinder it from hay- 
ing exifted. To conclude——~Where there 
is no law, there can be-no judgment ; ané 
where there is no judgment, there can be 
no condemnation. “-You cannot judge 
Louis as a King, unlefs you place him 
again upon the throne; and in fuch “a 
cafe, ‘I fhall afk you where are the prero- 
gatives of-is high office? You cannot 
try him as acitizen, unlefs you allow him 


all the forms of juftice: I fhall afk you~ 
then, where is the jury? where the fage 


precautions taken by the law, that the 
accufed, fhould he be even guilty, be 
judged according to its fpirit. As a ré= 
publican, f fhall honeftly tell you, thatit 
isin vain I feek for judges among you; 


I can only find you to be accufers. J uige | 


and party—monftrous! You defire ‘g 
prononnice fentence on Louis, and Europe 
already knows your opinion! Already 


‘have you declared the fate that awaits 


him! Louis then is the only one that 


cannot avail -himfelf of the law—He cat 


néither be a King, nor a Citizen. 
the difficulties, legiflators ! 
them to your con{ciénce !”” 
{The counfel th<n went into the aha- 
lyfis of the charges dire€ted againft his 
royal client; to -him they appeared as 


Solve 
I abandost 


flagrantly ‘abfurd and iniquitous, as qwick- 


ed men could invent.J—** My clictit, con- 


tiancd lic, is accufed ef having withed to’ 


difloive 
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a@iffolve the States-General! What ho- 
neft man can fuppofe, that? Does not 
all Eurépe Know that he, 4e alone, he 
the good Louisy convened them, notwith- 
ftanding the violent oppofition of the 
princes of his blood; notwithftanding 
the objeétions of all the great people in 
the kingdom, who forefaw what would 
be the probable confequencés of fuch a 
convention—=a convention become ob- 
felete, through thc intermiflion of one 
bundred and fifty years. At all times, 
on all occafions, Louis has aimed at mak- 
ing the people happy. Scorning’the pride 
of his anceftors, hé rejected all thofe pom- 
pous chimeras thaat bring deftruction on 
fo many.”” 

Monf. Defefe denied, in the moft 
pofitive manner, that the King had, in the 
year 1789, given orders to the troops, 
cantoned near the capital, to murder the 
people. Thofe troops, he proved, were 
at hand merely to reftrain the tarbulent, 
with whom Paris abounded. ‘ I was, 


_ continued he, advocate for the general of: 


thofe troops, accufed at the national tri-. 
bunal, and honourably acquitted. I cgn 
prove that the general had received direct 
contrary orders.”* 

As to the memorable sth and 6th of 
Otober, M. Defefe fhewed, in the mof 
able manner, that thofe events werd not 
to be afcribed to his client. 

_M. Defefe added, that not only death 
had robbed Louis of feveral means of 
proving’his innocente, but that the moft 
culpable of ali frauds had been committed, 
to plunder him’ of the /iving-evidencte of 
his integrity. The locks of his clofet, 
faid he, were forced open, and the papers 
containing the teftimony of his innocence, 
were wantonly, malicioufly, and with in- 
fernal rage, fcattered and purloined. The 
moft momentous of théfe written iuftru- 
ments was the communication of the 
treaty ‘of Pilnitz ; that was criminally 


funk, anid not a word faid about it ; the 


diplomati¢k correfpondente proved that 
the famous league alluded to was mm’ 
fooner officially known to Louis, but he 
ordered his minifters to inform the le¢ 
giflative body of the tranfaétion, théuzh’ 
he was not perfonally refponfible himfelf. 
A minifter now no moré (M. -Delefiart,. 
murdered in September) were he alive, 
could prove his*condué&t to be ftriGtly in’ 
orders. with: refpe€t to the charge now’ 
made againtt Louis. ae is oe . 
in ‘refpré ‘to the affair of Avignon, 

Mr. Defefe proved that the murdered’ 
minifter had promifed from. his .dark 
prifon’to throw a refpendent light on that 
bufinefs. Death; then, once mote robs’ 
Lliovrs of another evidetiée in his favour.. 
On: the fuppofed ill- treatment of: 
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French Patriots in foreign ftates, and 
countenanced, as falfely afferted, by 
Louis, the Diplomatick Correfpondence, 
he faid, proved the very reverfe. 

What was afferted alfo of Choifeul, at 
Conftantinople, M. Defefe aflured was 
falfe; the King did not adopt Choifeul’s 
opinion, and fhowed he did not by ap= 
pointing. M. Semonville. to b@ his fuc- 
cefior. | 

The Swifs, Mr. Defefe contended, were, 
about the perfon of Lovrs im exact con- 
formity with the law of: the 1th of 
September, a law that was never re~- 
pealed. ’ 

‘¢ Louis too’ is accufed of giving 
money to the emigrantse—he gave money 
to his nephews, one of whom was four- 
teen, the other twelve years old; he 
aflifted the Governefs of his children— 
was he to ftifle every fentiment of nature 
becaufe he wasa King? mth 

‘¢ But he paid his guards at Coblentz” 
I thought fo too before Lours honoured 
me with his defenfe ; I now recant my 
error before God and the World. Lours 
paid fuch of his guards, and fuch only, 
as’ could produce a certificate of their 
having conftantly refided in’ France. 
Loyrs had tlie good fortune to find the 
written inftruments that prove the fa&, 

The Kine could not be accufed of the 
events of the roth of Auguit; in what 


- preceded that day feme men gloricd—a 


Committee of Injurreétion exifted. Lous 
then did not. provoke the attack; as to 
what followed, the Attorney-General of 
the Department ordered it. Pethion, 
mayor of Paris, was by the fide of Louis 
when he infpeéted the pofts. 

Mr. Defete then reprefented.Louss as 
foliciting-an afyhim for his ong 4 in the 
National Aflembly, in order to {pare the 
pedple, after having in vain called for a 
deputation of the Legiflators im hopes of 
preventing’ the horrors of that terrible 
day. Louis, he obferved, was inthe Af- 
fentbly+Hall more than an hour before the 
dreadful battle began, and moft certainly 


|: he could not bé atcufed of having’ com- 


’ mended the maffacre, 


He fpoke ‘of the 


* Kin‘e’s virtues and humanity, and con- 


cluded with imploring the juftice of the 
nation for his illuftrious client. 
: THE KING. 

then ftood up; and withhis. wonted dig- 
nity, {poke verbatim as follows=«* Citi- 
zénsy you have heard -the pleas. I-had to 
urge. I fhall not repeat them. «While I 
fpeak' to you, perbaps for the laf times 
I declare my confcience upbraids me not, 
and that my Counfel has ,told you no- 
thing butthetruth. I never thought my 





proceedings would have been thus ptib= © 
F: of ‘See : lickly 
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AA. TORE 


“*  * os © . ” . . } 1 ° : - e 
icky ANY ehigapet: ; but my hegrt ts har- 


rowed up, when.! find-myfelf aceufed $ 

af adefire to thed the peopie’s blood, | 
. on 

and that the events of the roth of Augutt 


are imputed tame. I mutt confefs that 
the’ multiplied proofs I had given at all 
times of my love for the people, and 
my general .conduct, warranted me to 
tnink that I fhould never have been thus 
accufed. . 

' The. King’s countenance appeared 
animated. “A member, who propofed.an 
adjournment, was hooted py the @rleans 
party, and the unblufhing prince himfelf. 
vociferated againit him. A motion was 
then made,.to refer the: momentous 
¢aufe to the «primary aflembly of the 
people at. large; that was fcouted, be- 
caufe it was jut. It was in Queftian to 
drag the Prefiient from the Chair, and 
pull the bell from his hands. M. Thu- 
riot faid, he would ftab Louis, if the 
Ariftocrats did not. condemn hime 
Pethion was dragged from thé ‘Tribune ; 
the members on both fides of the houfe 
commenced a gencral engagement---they 
hoxed---they. kicked---they cuffed one 


another.. Such a fcene was never wit- 
nefled. Orleans’s coat was all over 
biood, fo was his nofe. I pledge my 


word for what I fay, but I have neither 
time nor room to give a full defcription 
of the combat. . - 
: The Kino was remanded to the Tem- 
ple, and the. Affembly. decreed, that, 
every other affair omitted, they would 
meet without interruption till the Kina’s 
fate fhould be decided. Paris is quiet--- 
The Convention is loft. 

Paris, Dec. zg. The King of Spain 
folicits.in favour of his royal relative and 
ally-r-the Convention pafs to the ‘order of 
the day! A lefloa this,to the great power 
that is about to.do the fame. May the 
debates. of. yefterday reach London before 
the fovereign of Great-Britain and Ire- 
land fubjects himfelf ro a. refufal on the 
partof thofe who. have ufurped ‘the veins 

. of government in this unhappy country ! 
Phe King of Spain .promifes the moft 
abfolute neutrality, and to withdraw his 
troops from the frontiers of France, as 
fon as the latter power fhall make a 
fimilar declaration. His Catholick Ma- 
jetty exprefles awith that his auguft cou- 
fin fhould be allowed to quit the republic ; ; 
the juftice, the mag »inimity. of the French 
nation would, in his opinion, acquire ad- 
ditional luftre, &c. &c. by fuch a mea- 

. dure. 
Thuriot site and sepenbated the initer- 
ference of any crowned wjllain, any /cep- 
tered robber, previous.to a, formal: recog. 
nition of. the republick, and concluded 
with afferting that the Nacional Cunven- 
won would fhow a want of dignity if it 
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paid any the’ {mallet 
medicant petit! oners. 

A member faid on Wednefday that the 
noufe ought inftantly to pronounce the 
fate of Louis, for, faidhe, the parliament 
of England is going te fupplicate in fa. 
vour of our late tyrant.“ What! does 
a Pitt, (faid another) does a Sheridan 
think to influence the deliberations- of 
the only fablime affembly in the world }" 
So much for the informagion of your 
great legiflator. 

Lequinio, fpeaking of the fenteiice to 
be pronounced on Lonis XVI. thus ‘ex. 
prefics himfelf: Had I all the Kings in 
Europe under my blade, I woald not mifs 
one of them! ‘This, it is fuppofed; will 
not be conftrued into an. invitation to 
crowned heads to fend their repretenta- 
tives to France. 

Tom Paine faid yefterday that if George 
the Third interfered for Louis XVI. his 
requeft would be treated with more than 
ufual contempt—be bad fettled that point 
through the good offices of his much 
harraffed interpreters 


DEATH or THe KING or. France. 


WE have ftated fuffici¢nt for our read- 
ers to prédict the fate of the unfortunate 
Louis. Suffice it, in the National,Con - 
veniion on Thurfday the 317th, at eigit 
here the prefident announced the 

refult of the appeal nomwmial, on the 
po ty 

What punifoment feali Louis Caret 
fuffer? which was as follows ; 

Out of 721 votes, 366 were for death, 


attention to Tacle 


319 for iniprifonmemt, during the war ; 


two for perpetualimprifonaient, cight for 


‘a fufpention of the execution of die: fens 


tence of death till after the expulfion of the 
family of the Bourbons; 23 were’ for 
not putting him to death, unlefs the 
French territory was invaded by any fo- 
reign power, and one was for death, but 
commutation of punifhment. ‘The pre- 
fident tn Goniiaadiinn declared, ** That 
the National Comvertion pronounc ad femence 


F of death againf{ LOU 1S €APET. 


The counfel of Louis appeared at 
the bar, and read a letter, by which 


‘Louis charges them to demand in his 


name «n appea' to the people. 

As twd thirds of the votes were not 
unanimous againft him, to this applica- 
tion’ the convention paid’ no. attentioh, 
but paffed to the order of the day; it 
likewife adjourned tili the next day, all 
the queftions refpecting the fentenite of 
Louis. 

Previous to which, the prefident any 
nounced the receipt of a letter from the 
minifter of the king of Spain, offering 
to becomé a. mediator betwecn France 


‘and the powers with whom fhe was at 


war 
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war, on condition of faving the life of 
the Head of the houfe of Bourbon. The 
convention, however, unanimoufly re- 
fufed to hear ite 

Thomas Paine did not vote, but fent 
his opinion to the prefident, which was, 
that Louis Capet fhould be banifhed, but 
not till the end of the war, during which 
time he fhould be kept imprifoned. 

- On Saturday the rgth, after long de- 
bates, it was determined to proceed to 
the appeal nominal; 2 a queftion which 
had been ap:tated, qhether there was to 
be a repite cr not, to the execution of 
Louis: the members were. permited 
imply to fay, yes, or noe 
: This appeal nominal lafted till two 
o’clock‘in the morning. Of 748 mem- 
bers, ‘only 600 voted; ok this number 
38Q were sgaink the refpite, -and 310 for 
it.- It was-theretore reye@ted by a ma 
jority of 7O. ; ‘ 

Here’ a melancholy filence prevailed 
for fome time in'the aflembly: 

. After which the following orders were 
given by the convention. 

: The decree which dooms Louis, the 
lait king of the French, to death, fhall 
be inftantly fent to the executive council; 
who. are charged with the notification of 
it in the courfe of the day to Louis, and 


with the execution of it within twenty- 


four hours after the notification. 

: The council will take,. for the execu- 
tion of the decree, ail the meafures of 
general fafety that may appear neceflary, 
and for this a& of national juftice being 
accompanied: with ail due folemnity. 
It is enjoined to the municipality of 
Paris,-to fuffer Louis to communicate: 
with his. family, and. te have fuch mi- 
nifters of religion as he may think pro- 
per in his laft moments. 

- The officers of the executive council, 
entrufted with the execution of this de- 
cree, repaired on Sunday to the temple. 

‘At two o’clock they were conduéted 


- before Louis, to whom the minifter of 


juftice, as prefident of the executive 
council, fpoke thus : 
‘© Louis, The executive council hath 


Charged us to notify to you the extraéts 
of the procefs verbal of the national con. ' 


vention of the 15th, 7th and 1gth of the 
prefent month. The fecretary will now 
read. them. 
<f'On this the fecretary of the execu- 
tive council, read the three extracts ; 
containing his conviétion, fenmtence, and 
order for execution. | 

‘Louis then obferved, that he had fome- 
thing to fay: on which he took out the 
‘fsllowing requifition, written with and 
figned by bis own-hand. © > . - 





‘January 20, 1793. 
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<¢ IT demand a delay of three days, im 


-order to enable me to appear in the pre- 


fence of Almighty God; and the bet- 
ter to affect tifis, I requeft leave to call 
to-my aid the ex-bithop of Fermond, 
who lodges at No. 483, Rue de Bacq. 

*¢ I demand that his perfon be pro- 
tected from all manner of infult, in 
order that he may be enabled to deliver 
himfelf up without fea, to the work 
of charity which he is to be employed 
ing with refpeé to me. 

‘6 I demand to be freed from the perpe- 
tual, infpe€tion which the council general 
of the commons has made ufe of towards 
me for fome time patft. 

‘6 I demand that during this. interval, 


_1 may be permitted to fee my family, 


without any witnefles, every time that 
I folicit this permiffion. 

“¢ { delire that the national conven- 
tion may deliberate immediately upon 
the lot of my family, and that they be 
permitted to retire wherever they pieafe. 

‘¢ ] recommend aii the perfons whe 
were attached to me, to the care and prow 
tection of the nation. There are many 
of them who have expended the whole 
of thejr fortunes in order to purchafe 
their places, and who mutt confequently 
be in great diftrefs, 

‘¢ Among my. penfioners are. a great 
number of old men, and of poo peo- 
ple, burthened with great families; whe 
have not any thing to fubfift on but the’ 
allowance which I paid them. | 

‘s Given in the tower of the temple, 


(Signed) <* LOUIS.” 

The demands of Louis appeared to the 
executive council, fuch as ought to be 
laid before the convention. They were 
laid before the convention, and rejected, 
by paffing to the order of the day. 

An hour after Louis had been informed 
of the fatal doom, two municipal officers 
repaired to the qucen’s apartment, to fig- 
nify what was to happen. The queen 


-advanced towards the officers, with her 


hands uplifted, and cried, *¢ O yé mur- 
derers! O ye murderers !’’ for near ten 
minutes—then in convulfive hyfteric fits 
dropped down on the. floor :e-having re= 
covered herfeif, the looked with a‘ftaring, 
fignificant eye at the officers, who ftood 
ina diftant corner of the room—then 
turning round to the dauphin, fhe thed # 
flood of tears, embraced him, and ex- 
claimed, ** My dear fon, I do not know 
‘¢ what I am doing—let us never con- 

found the innocent with the gailty.” ; 
Soon after thequeen, madame Eliza- 
beth, (the king’s fifter) and the dauphing 
were conduéted .to the king’s dining- 
' foom 
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room, where the unfertunate monarch 
embraced them with great ferenity: the 
officers'withdrew, and a fcene.enfued of 
tendernefs and’grief, which not but Hea- 
yen; and’the parties prefent, witnefled. 
‘Two hours. after, the municipals were 
@aled-in,-and the King exprefied a*de- 
ite of teeing his wretched daughter, who 
was'in a feparate apartment. _ His de- 
thand was granted, and he and his family, 
undef a proper efcort, went to the fpot.— 
She was that day fourteen years and thirty- 
three days old. It is faid that the’ ex- 
pired-foon after the King left her, but 
that is not true, fhe is ftill living; hér 
devoted Royal Father embraced her; fhe 
clung: clofe to hime=he bedewed her with 
téears---fhe was ‘wrefted from him, and 
remained, infenfible for fome time, when 
fhe exclaimed, **O my Father! O my 
tender Father !’? Paternal heroifm made 
the king depart from his beloved daugh- 
tet. Maternal feeling retained the queen 


and her fifter-in-law: with the dauphin, 


who faid'to Louis, ** We will fee you 
by and bye —~ Adieu hutband !— Adieu 


brother ! — Adieu father !’? — The king: 


wafted a kifs to them with his right 
hand, but they faw him no more !— 
Arrived in his room, the monarch prof- 
trated himfelf, and {aid prayers with his 
confeffor Edgeworth, an Englith prieft, 
_ otherwife called De Fermond, for an 
hour and upwards, after which-he had 
his-beard fhayed and his hair turned up 
in a.curl from behind, withoyt powder, 
. In-a-previous decree made by thé na- 
tional tonvention, the place for putting 


their ‘inhuman fentence into extcution t 


was to have been the Caroufel, tronting 
the palace of the Thuilleries. This was 
changed by the minifters, to whiom all 
the ‘arrangements were confided, to the 
palace. de“ Ja Revolution, heretofore the 
palace Loujs XV. The guildtine, or fatal 
inftrument of execution, was placed up- 
on a fcaffold,- between the Champs Ely- 
fee and the ‘pedeftal, which was formerly 
ornamented with the magnificent equef- 
trian ftatue'of Louis XV. his grand- 
father, | 

On. Monday morning, the 21f inftant, 
the king Icft the temple, the mournfur 
proct/fion fet out’ a little after eight 
Oclock. The royal v &im fat in: the 
Mayor's carriage, with his confeflor by 
his’ fide; praying-very fervently, and twa 
captains -of thé national light-hérfe on 
the front feat. The carriage was drawn 
by. two black horfes, proceeded by the 
mayor, generai Santerre, and other mu- 
nieipafofficers. One fquadron of horfe, 
with'trumpeters atid kettle drums, led 
the vani‘ot the melancholy cofvoy.; three. 


-« 
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» heavy pieces of ordnance, with proper 
implements, ahd cannoneers, with light. 


‘ed matches went before the vehicle, 
which was efcorted on both fides by g 
treble line of troopers. 

The train moved on with a-flow’ pace 
from the: Temple to the Boulevards; 
which were planted with cannon, and 
befet with national guards, drams beat- 
ing, trumpets founding, and colours fly. 
inge ‘The trotting and neighing-of horfes, 
the fhrill found of the trumpet, and the 
continual beating of drums, pierced the 
ears of every body, and heightened the. 
terrors of the awful fcene. 

The fcaffold was high and confpi- 
cuous, and the houfes furrounding the 
place of execution were full of women, 

who Jooked through the windows: the 
very flates which covered the roofs, were 
raifed up for the curious and interefted 
to peep through. 











Attwenty minutes after ten, the king 
arrived before the fcaffold in the Square 
‘of the Revolution, which was covered 
with cannon, and crowded with cavalry. 
His confeffor, Mr. Edgeworth,: wanted 
‘to go up the fteps of the’ fcaffold: with’ 
/him, but this was rudely refyfed by col. 
'Santerre. Louis pulled off his ftock, coat, 
‘and. waiftcoat; and, with his meck and 
lbreaft bare, afcended the fcaffold with 
iintrepidity and undaunted fortitude; (it. 
iwas only 20 minutes after 10 o'clock) ; 
‘he wore‘a clean’ fhirt and ftock, white 
iwaiftcoat, black florentine filk breeches, 
iblack filk’ ftockings, and his fhoes were 
itied with black’ filk ftrings. , 
Having taken leave of his confeffory; 
'who fhed a thoufand tears, he beckened* 
‘with his hand to be heard ; the noife of: 
ithe warlike inftruments ceafed for a mo- 
iment; but foon after a thoufand voices 
ivociferated,” with, deteftable ferocity, 
“6 No harangues !—No harangues !’? The 
‘unfortunate ‘monarch wrung -his hands, 
lifted them up towards heaven, and with 
fagony in’ his eye and gefture, exclaimed, ° 
idiftingtly..enough ,to be heard by . thofe 
‘perfons who were. next the fcaffold, 
¢ To thee,.-O God, I commend’ my 
‘ee foul! —I-forgive. ali my enemicse~ 
*¢ IT die innocent!” His head. was ims 
‘mediately after fevered from his body ; 


i immediately the people, wayed their hats 


fin the air, exclaiming, ‘* God fave the 
nation!” andthe body ‘was*immediatcly 
‘removed in a black coffin. 

} The fhort length of time in which he 
appeared on the {caffold, and the interval 
of the fatal’ blow, no more than ‘two mi- 
mutes elapfed! imftantly the executioners’ 
lifted up his head, and amidft the flourith 
of trumpets, exclaimed, *¢ Thus dies a- 
! Traitor f° 
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Traitor! _Someof the guards -puthed, 
forward to the fcaffold, and dipped their! 

ikes and their handkerchicts in the} 
blood, brandithed their fwords, and vo- t 
ciferated — «* God fave the Republic I 
God fave the Nation '”’ 

The body was conveyed to the Thu- 
ileries ; the executioner cut off the hair} 
smbrued in blood, which was fold for 
affignats, in fmall locks! The guards, 
the -federates, and others, again dipped} 
their handkerchiefs in tbe gore, hoitted | 
it on {words,.pikes, and fiatts,. and fold } 
it; -and the banditti mob carried it 3-1 
umphantly through. the ftreets till right, } 
4qntoxicated, and hollowing—‘* Behold } 
the. blood of a Tyrant.’ 

‘The body was interred fix hours after, | 
in.the church-yard De la: Madelaine, ad- | 
jacent to the place of execution, in .a! 
grave twelve feet deep, and filled with } 
quick lime.and mould, -hetween.the peo- 

le whd were ftifled in the throng onthe 
Igth of April, 1770, (when a brilliant | 
illumination and firework were.exhibited j 
.there in honour of his marriage) and the; 
Swifs and other vidtims flain at the Thu- | 
‘leries.on.the roth of Auguft.: j 

Thus rerifhed Louis XVI. king- of | 


France and Navarre, born Auguft 2391 
4754, in.the 39th year of his age, on the} 
2ait of January, 1793, at. twenty-two | 
minutes after ten o’clock in the fore-| 
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Zaft WILL and TESTAMENT of | 
LOUIS, as found in the Temple, and' 
delivered by the Commiffioners to the: 
Lemmiune of Paris. } 


In the name. of the -Holy Trinity,' 
Father, Son, SECe 

This: 25th pf December, 1792, . [,.1 
Lonis Sixteenth, of the name, king of 
France, imprifgned in the Teraple for 
moze than four months,.by thofe who 
jwere.my {ubjeéts, involved ina trial, of 
Which the iflue cannot be knowny :from 
the paflions of men, in the.prefence of 
{Sod declare my ientiments. 

I leaye my foul to God, my .Creator, 
Praying him not to judge it according'to: 
my merits, but thof. of Jefus Chrift. 

I acknowledge what is.contained in the 
fymbol of the facraments, and the doc- 
trines of the church. J -refer sto the 
church for an.explanation of its dogmas, 
and do not pretend to judge.thofe who.are 
in error. 

I pray God to forgive me, for ‘having’ 
put my name to acts, which may be con-' 
tary to the dogmas of the Catholic 
@hurch, although I did it on compulfon.. 

I pray thofe, whom’ I may have of- 
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-fended by difregard, to parden -the yl I 





haye dene them. 7 

I pardan thofe who have: become my 
eyemies, and I pray God to pardon them 
in. the fame manner. 

I commend to God my wife, my chil- 
dren, and my lifter; 1 recommend my 
children to my .wife, and intrgat her to 
watch over their education; I pray my 
fifter to continue her tendernefs to my 
children ; ;I intreat my,wife to pardon me 
for what the has fuffered on my account; 


‘and I recommend to my children to obey 


their mother, and always to have God 


-before their eyes. 


I recommend .to my fon, if ever he 
becomes kingy to think only of the hap- 
pinefs of ‘his fellow-citizens, and to be 


‘mindful that he never can be happy, but 
_by ruling according to the Jaws. 


I recommend to my:fon the perfons 


Who have been.attached to me. 


I recommend to my fon‘M. M. Cha- 
milly and Hue, I beg M. M. of the 


Commune to deliver to Clery (his yalet) 
‘my cloaths, my watch, and the trifies 
‘that were taken to tbe Commune. 


I beg-M.-M. Maletherbes, ‘Tronchet, 
and Defefe, -to receive my tender ace 
knowledgment. 

“I proteft that I am not guilty of any of 
the crimes with which I am reproached. 


oa 


Fargeay, gne of the fanguinary mem= 
bers of the Convention, boafting, in ap 
eating-houfe, of having .given his vete 
for the death of Louis, a man named 
Paris, formerly of the King’s guardy. 
ftabbed him, and he died foon afters 
Fhe Jacobins are making the moftof this 
event to anfwer their cwn views. We 
don’t hear that Paris is yet taken. 





‘COPY of a NOTE from LORD GREN- 


VILLE to M. CHAUVELIN. 


WHITEHALL, Jan. 24) 1793- 

‘¢T am.charged to notify to you, Sir, 
that the charaéter with which you had 
been invefted at this court, and the func- 
tions of which have becn fo long -fuf- 


pended, being now entirely terminated, 


by the fatal death of his late Mot Chrif 
tian'Majefty, you have no more any pube 
lic charaéter here. : 
' 66 The'king can no longer, after fuch 
an event, permit your refidence here. 
His majefty has thought fit to order, that 
you should retire from this kingdom 
within the term of cight days; and I 
herewith tranf{mit to you a copy of thg 
ofder which his majefty, in his privy- 
council, has given to this effe 
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«© I fend you apafport for yourfelf 
and you: fuite ; and I ‘thal! not fail to 
take all the other neceffary fteps, ,in or- 
der that you may return to France, with 
all she attentions which are due, to the 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


chara@ter of Minifter Plenipotentiary 
from his Moit Chriftian Majefty, whic 
you have exercifed at this court. I have 
the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) «¢ GRENVILLE.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


LOND O N. 
Wf. Chauvelin and his fuite have take 


their departure for France. 


_ The King, Queen, and Royal family, 
did not go to the play on Wednefday 


evening, on account of the death of the 


king ef France. The Haymarket The- 
atre was fhut on Thurfday on the fame 
eccafion. 

The following js the appointment of 
@he ftaff of Great Britain, viz. generals, 


Jord Amherft,; marquis Townfhend, and 


duke of Richmond. Lieutenant-generals, 
James Johniftone, Sir William Pitt, Sir 
William Howes lord George Lenox, and 
his rayal highnefs the duke of York. 


Lage me Tonyn, Harcourt, Hyde, 
a 


celles, Sir W. Medows, Bruce, Ain- 
flie, and Edward Smith. | 

War is certain —~ Meffages from his 
majefty will be fent to both Houfes of 
Parliament, this day, refpeéting an aug- 
mentation of the public forces of the 
kingdom, . 

Friday night a full board of admiralty 


‘was held at the Admiralty. Office, Cha- 
ting-Crofs, which fat until paft twelve 
‘o’clock. 
“to commiffion. 
“tended, and received their commiffions. ¢ 


Six more frigatcs were put in- 
Thirty-four officers at- 


Twenty more fhips of the line, and a 
proportionate number of frigates, will be 
putin commiffion in the courfe of the 
prefent and enfuing weeks. Orders have 


been fent on Saturday from the Admi-- 


ralty-Office to the dock-yards for that 
purpofe. 

On Saturday colonel Pringle fet off for 
the Weft-Indies, where he is to be fta 
tioned as chief engineer. 

The Prince of Wales, in the prefent 
ftate of affairs, adopts a military life, 


.and is appointed colonel of the roth re- 
‘ giment of dragoons. 


Lord Loughborough is appointed lord 


high chancellor of England. 


The chief baron will be chief of the 


.¢€ommon pleas; and the attorney general 
. fyeceed the chief baron in the exchequer ; 


Sir John Scott, attorney general; Mr. 


- Mitford, folicitor general. 


The earl of Carlifle is to be made lord 
privy feal, in the room of his father-in- 


-_ taw, the marquis of Stafford, 


——- 








Six filk gowns are to be given away in 
the court this day. Mr. Garrow is ‘te 
be honoured with one of them. 

Extra& of a Letter from Oftend, Fan. 25. 

‘¢ The merchants and principal inha- 
bitants of this town have. had a meeting 
to confider of the propriety of prefenting 
a memorial to the Englith and French 
governments, ftating themfelves to bea 
feparate government—«therefore praying 
they may be confidered a neutral port, .in 
cafe a war fhould take place. “ 

‘¢ The eurrent report here is that gee 
neral Bournonville has fuffered a confi- 
derable ¢efeat by general Hohenloe.”. _ 

The Ottoman Porte has obliged M. 
Choifeul Gouffter to leave Conftantinople, 
and avowed its intentiun‘ to recognize 
the new republick. : 

The Sultan is now making preparations 
for a war againft Ruffia. ‘The recovery 
of the Crimea is faid to have Jately be- 
come the object of his ambition; and 
in this projeét he is promifed to be aflifted 
with a French fleet. 

A letter from Stockholm, dated Dec. 
28, mentions, that tranquillity is entire- 
ly reftored by the mild meafures made ufe 
of by the duke Yegent, and that the peo- 
ple have returned to their occepatiens, 
&Ce 

Yefterday Lord George Gordon“ was 
brought before the court of King’s-Bench, 
in order to give fecurity for his future 
good behaviour, the term of his impri- 
fonmeng being at an end; when the twe 
perfons who had offered not being ac~ 
cepted, the judges remanded him back 
to Newgate; to which he was imme- 
diately conducted by thc proper officersy 
until he can find fufficient fureties. 

On Saturday laft an alien was fent to 
the New Compter by the right hon. the 
Lord Mayor, for not having given ina 


declaration of what arms he had ; and ib 
‘appearing he had removed a great num- 


ber of mufquets, which were ftill at his 
difpofal, he was committed till he fhould 
have given the proper fecurity required 
by the aé of parliament. 

*.* The French news of the laft month 
bas been fa highly interefting, and of fo ex- 


traordinary @ kind, that we bope we foalt 
frand excufed by our readers for pofiponmg 


the dift of Births, Marriages, Deaths, Ge 
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